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Editor’s Preface 



Sahrestanlha I Eransahr is the seventh volume in Intellectual 
Traditions Series, a series aimed to provide scholars and students 
of Iranian Islamic heritage with new source materials. Future 
publications in the series will include studies in philosophy, 
mysticism and ‘Irian, religion, intellectual history, and literature. 

SahrestanTha I Eransahr is a short Middle Persian text 
compiled in Late Antiquity which recounts the various cities in 
what it claims to be Eransahr, the “Domain of Iranians.” The 
text also includes discussion of legendary and historical figures 
who are said to have founded the various cities. The significance 
of this work is threefold. First, the text is of interest for those 
who work on Middle Iranian languages. The text contains a 
number of unique terms especially toponyms. Secondly, the text 
is of interest for those who are concerned with Sasanian 
administrative geography and history. The text enumerates the 
various divisions, districts and a long list of geographical 
locations and names of cities. It includes historical material as 
well as names of the Sasanian kings who established the various 
cities. Thirdly, the text contains much information in regard to 
the Persian epic, the Xwaday-namag, “Book of Kings.” 

I am grateful to Richard N. Frye (Harvard), Hanns-Peter 
Schmidt (UCLA), and Gernot Windfuhr (Michigan) for having 
read the manuscript of the Sahrestanlha T Eransahr. I am pleased 
to acknowledge Mr. and Mrs. Rasoul Oskouy, Mr. Payman 
Pouladdej, the ILEX Foundation, and the Department of Near 
Eastern Languages and Cultures at UCLA for supporting this 
series. 
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Introduction 



Sahrestaniha-T Eran-sahr (henceforth SE) is a short Middle Persian text 
compiled in Late Antiquity which recounts the various cities in what it 
claims to the be Eran-sahr, the “domain of the Iranians.” The text also 
discusses the sometimes legendary, sometimes historical personage who 
founded the various cities and the center of their activity. The signifi- 
cance of this work is threefold. First, the text is of interest for those who 
work on Middle Iranian languages. The text contains a number of unique 
tenns especially toponyms. Secondly, the text is of interest for those who 
are concerned with Sasanian administrative geography and history. The 
text enumerates the various divisions, districts and a long list of geo- 
graphical locations and names of cities. It includes historical material as 
well as the names of the Sasanian kings who established the various cit- 
ies. Thirdly, the text contains much infonnation in regard to the Persian 
epic, the Xwaday-namag, “Book of Kings.” 

; Since some of the infonnation supplied by the SE is rare or unique 
and cannot be found in other texts, the translation of the text has faced 
certain problems. The content of the text appears to have been drawn 
from the Sasanian conception of Eran-sahr and other material was added 
to it in the early Islamic era. The last redactors of the text were living un- 
der the AbbasTd Caliphate in the eighth century. 

When the Sasanian empire was established in the third century CE, 
ArdaxsTr I (224-240 CE) and Sabuhr I (240-270 CE) unified an area 
which they considered to be Eranl Eran-saJv. This geographical concep- 
tion can be delineated by comparing Sabuhr’ s Ka‘ba Zardust inscription 
and Kerdir’s inscription at Naqs-e Rustam. Although the conceptual 
view of Eran-sahr differs somewhat between the royal and Kerdir’s in- 
scription, a territory emerges which corresponds roughly to the eastern 
Iranian world, the Iranian Plateau, and Mesopotamia. The religio- 
political view at least in the third century of what Eran was territorially is 
indicated by Kerdir as: Persis, Parthia, Babylonia, Mesene, Adiabene, 
Atropatene, Isfahan, Ray, Kinnan, Sagastan, Gurgan up to Pesawar 
(Gignoux 1 991 ; 71). The territories which the Sasanian kings mention to 
be under their rule and which are not part of Kerdir’s list of provinces 
must then be considered an-Eran the “non-Iranian” realm. There are no 
problems with tlris geographic conception of Eran-sahr which remained 
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almost constant as the territory of the Sasanian empire with the usual 
border fluctuations. In tliis Middle Persian text which was composed 
during the latter part of the Sasanian dynasty and redacted again in the 
eighth century, Eran-sahr has a much larger territorial definition. This 
reminds us of the Sasanian imperial inscription of Sabuhr I, but it is even 
larger in scope, since it does not conform to the administrative history of 
Eran in most of the Sasanian period (Gyselen 1 988; 206). 

The SE includes Africa and Arabia as part of Eran-sahr 
which certainly was not part of the traditional territory of Eran- 
sahr, nor was this the case in the inscription of Kerdir in the third 
century CE. One must question why the Zoroastrian scribes of 
the eighth century had such a geographical definition of Eran- 
sahr. How did the Zoroastrian scribes come up with this concep- 
tion of a unique geographical outlook and especially that of 
Eran-sahr ? There are several possibilities which need to be dis- 
cussed and the first question that must be asked is whether the 
enumeration of the cities of Eran-sahr in this text reflects a re- 
ligious/mythical point of view or whether it portrays a historical, 
hence an imperial ideology of Eran-sahr. It is clear that the Av- 
estan conception of Airyanom Vaejo/Eran-wez comprises the 
Central Asian regions of Sogdiana, Marw, Balx, Herat, Her- 
mand, and Ray as mentioned in the first chapter of Widewdad. 
Therefore we cannot look at the Avestan territorial conception of 
Eran-wez for the inspiration of the SE. If we are to seek a his- 
torical view for such a territory, then we have to ask when such a 
scenario would exist and when would parts of Africa and Arabia 
have been considered as part of the Persian Empire. 

The second possibility is to look at the Achaemenid period to see 
whether the SE was influenced by that territorial conception. Of course 
this is contingent upon whether the Sasanians did remember the Achae- 
menids or had a memory of them. This is not the place to discuss this 
question, but we know that what the Classical authors tell us in tenns of 
the Sasanian Persian claims to the Achaemenid territorial integrity was a 
fabrication of Classical historiography and probably not of the Sasanians 
themselves (Kettenhofen 1984; 189-190). Still, I believe there were ave- 
nues of transmission of Achaemenid memory which the Sasanians chose 
selectively (Daryaee 1995; 129-141 : 1998; 434), but the territory of 
Eran is not one of them. There are two reasons why we can not assign 
this territory to the Achaemenids. First of all, the conception of Eran ap- 
pears to have been an Avestan idea which was reinvented by the Sasani- 
ans in the third century CE (Gnoli 1989; 175). Secondly, the territory 
which Darius I mentions in the Behistun inscription does not match this 
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conception of Eran-sahr, nor is it certain that the Achaemenids had a 
name for their empire. Darius I, in the sixth century BCE, in the Behistun 
inscription enumerates the following areas which were part of his empire 
(DB 1 1.12-7): 

Oatiy Darayavaus xsayaOiya ima dahyava taya mana 
patiyaisa vasna Auramazdaha adamsam xsayaOiya 
aham Parsa Uvja Babirus AOura Arabaya Mudraya 
tyaiy drayahya Sparda Yauna Mada Armina Kat- 
patuka ParOava Zraka Haraiva Uvarazmly Baxtris 
Sugda Gadara Saka Oatagus Harauvatis Maka fira- 
haravam dahyava XXIII 

“Says the king Darius, these are the regions that came 
to me by the favour of Ahura Mazda I was their king: 

Persia, Elam, Babylonia, Assyria, Arabia, Egypt 
(those) who are beside the sea, Sardis, Ionia, Media, 

Armenia, Cappadocia, Parthia, Drangiana, Aria, Cho- 
rasmia, Bactia, Sogdiana, Gandara, Scythia, Sattagy- 
dia, Arachosia, Maka, in all, 23 provinces.” (Kent 
1953; 118-119; Schmitt 1991; 49-50). 

By looking at the SE one can see most of the places mentioned in the 
Behistun inscription, but the inscription covers a different area than SE. 
As for the Sasanian period, we have the royal inscriptions of the third 
century CE to rely on. The territory of Eran-sahr as mentioned by 
Sabuhr I does not match that of SE either (Back 1978; 285-288; Huyse 
1999; 23-24). In the third century inscription of Sabuhr I (240-270 CE) 
the various provinces of the empire are mentioned in this manner ( SKZ 
based on the Greek version): 

eran sahr xwadaw ahem ud daram sahr: Pars, Pahlaw, Xu- 
zestan, Mesan, Asorestan, NodsTragan, Arabestan, Adur- 
badagan, Armen, Wiruzan, Segan, Alan, Balasagan yad 
fraxs o kof ud Alanan bar, ud hamag Padisxwar kof, Mad, 

Wurgan, Marg, Harew, ud hamag Abrsahr, Kerman, Sagas- 
tan, Turan, Makran, Paradan, Hindestan, Kusansahr yad 
fraxs o Paskabur, ud yad o Kas, Sugd, Cacestan marz, ud az 
ho arag zreh Mazun sahr 

“I am the ruler of Eran-sahr and hold these sahrs : 

Persia, Parthia, Xuzistan, Mesan, Assyria, Adiabene, 

Arabia, Azerbaijan, Armenia, Geogris, Segan, Alba- 
nia, Balaskan, up to the Caucasus mountains and the 
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Gates of Albania, and all of the mountain chain of 
Pareshwar, Media, Gurgan, Merv, Herat and all of 
Abarsahr, Kerman, STstan, Turan, Makran, Paradene, 

India, Kusansahr up to Peshawar and up to Kasgar, 

Sogdiana and to the mountains of Taskent, and on the other 
side of the sea, Oman.” (Huyse 1999; 22-23). 

The only time the Sasanian empire reached such a limit again began in 
the sixth century CE and continued to the time of Husraw II in the sev- 
enth century CE. Therefor the SE may be a reflection of this expanded 
empire which reached its largest limits during the time of Husraw II. 
While the eastern territories had been under the control of the Sasanians 
periodically, by the sixth century CE Arabia had become a major scene 
of activity as well. Yemen had been conquered in 575 CE by the Sasani- 
ans and placed under the governorship of Badhan who ruled from 
San‘a\ From Yemen envoys had been sent to Medina by a Persian gov- 
ernor to collect taxes from the people (Kister 1968; 145) and also to in- 
quire about the rising power of the Prophet Muhammad. As for northern 
Arabia, Oman had also been placed under Persian rule (Wilkinson 1975; 
98). Arab sources suggestthat as early as the rule of Kawad I the Persians 
were involved in Mecca, where he is said to have imposed the religious 
ideas of Mazdak on the Arabs of Najd and Tihama. It is stated that when 
some of the population of Mecca refused, he ordered one of his Arab 
commanders to destroy the Ka‘ba which was not carried out (Kister 
1968; 145-146). The only other problem remaining is the question of 
Africa. The SE mentions friga. which in the Islamic period came to be 
known as Maghrib, more clearly Egypt, Tunisia, Tripolitania and the 
surrounding region (Modi 1899; 130). We know that in the early seventh 
centuiy Husraw D’s forces conquered Egypt and ruled the region for 
several years, where they even went further west and south, making in- 
roads into Lybia and Nubia (Altheim-Stiehl, 1992; 92). 

If these historical developments are the point of reference for 
the geographical outlook of the SE, then we can make certain 
assumptions. One is that during the late Sasanian period a con- 
ceptual worldview had developed which was based on the impe- 
rialistic policies beginning with Kawad 1 to the time of Husraw 
II. This is the time when the Sasanian Empire reached its furthest 
limits and exerted its influence beyond the traditional borders of 
the Sasanian empire. Consequently, the concept of Eran-sahr in 
our text was an imperialistic notion of what Eran-sahr was ter- 
ritorially. This idea seems to have survived even after the fall of 
the Sasanian empire in the seventh century CE and was incorpo- 
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rated not only in the Zoroastrian Middle Persian texts, but also 
became part of the epic narrative of the Perso-Islamic Period. It 
is no wonder then that when the preface to the Sahname-ye Abu 
Mansuri describes the limits of Eran-sahr, it provides a similar 
view to of our text: 



ki (ft L&J ^ I J j J ^ * — *-*-*-*J I J jl jJ 1 

>1 jj ^1^5 " j 'jj ^jjl jl ^ JLo^l 

el-* ** j ! j (ft jl I 1 > 1 a >--«.■ ( ^ jl A^jl j ft jS-{b 

^ O 15 ^ L -^-**'3^ Sr"^ a5o 1 ^ Jujl^ 

(° 3 ^ *— •* ^ vAjjlo L) jJ ^*jI j ,! A^J 1 J 

A_o-& jS^J £ ^ e_^***J 1 j Ju j Lo jl j± s i x\ y ^jLojiAj jLo j 

Cwl 0-0 o'A 

“ Eran-sahr is from the Amu Darya (Oxus) River to 
the Misr (Nile) River and these other regions are 
around it ( Eran-sahr ) and among these seven regions, 
Eran-sahr is worthier in every art and from the di- 
rection of the east are the Chinese and from its right 
are the Indians and on its left are the Turks and others are 
Xazars and that more to the right belong to the Barbarians 
and from the second left belong to the Xawaiian (westerners) 
and people from Mazandaran, and the Egyptians say that it is 
from Marzandaran and all of these are all the land of Eran 
(QazvTnT 1 332; 49 cf. Monchi-Zadeh 1 975; 8). 

This point also brings us to the conceptual division of the universe 
according to the Zoroastrian tradition. In the Zoroastrian tradition the 
earth is divided into seven tracts haft kiswar “seven continents/climes,” 
(Avestan) karsuuars, where one tract was at the center which was the 
size of all the six climes combined (Schwartz 1985; 643). The six other 
tracts surround the central tract which was called (Avestan) XvaniraQa, 
(Middle Persian) Xwanirah. Reference to Xwanirah is found in the oldest 
period of Iranian civilization, in the Gathas of Zoroaster. Yasna 32.3 
mentions the seventh region, bianiia haptaide, literally “the seventh part 
of the earth,” which is to be identified with Xwanirah. The sea of 
Fardxkurt surrounds Xwanirah and protects it. It is said that Ohrmazd 
made Xwanirah more beneficent than all other regions and it is in this 
kiswar where the Mazda- worshipping religion, kings and heroes were 
created (Shahbazi 1983; 241-242). Thus, Xwanirah becomes the central 
land and the focal point where the history of ancient Persians unfolds and 
the SE reflects this clime, i.e., Eran-sahr. The others kiswars are Arzah 
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(east), Fradaclmfs (southeast), Wldadajs (southwest), Sawcih (west), 
Woriibarst (northwest), and Woriijarst (northeast). 

In this scheme the Sasanians had developed a certain geographical 
outlook which was rooted in the Younger Avestan tradition, i.e., the idea 
of Eran, but the material had been reworked to fit the imperial ideology 
in Late Antiquity. This becomes evident when we remember that in the 
division of the earth into seven climes kmrsuuars/kiswai', the central re- 
gion, i.e., Xvanirdb*! Xwanirah was the tract where humans existed, and 
the other tracts were not inhabited, hi this tract or continent Aiiyanem 
Vaejo/Eran-wez was located in Central Asia, close to the river Vcajhvl 
Daitiya/Weh Daitiya (Oxus River) (Humbach 1991; 33-40). By the Sa- 
sanian period, this geographic conception had gone through changes and 
now Auyanan Vaejo/Eran-wez, i.e., Eran was identified with the whole 
of Xwanirah (Christensen 1917; 117-118 : Dumezil 1971; 252-253). 
Consequently, other people who had inhabited Xwanirah were pushed 
onto the other tracts which had been uninhabited in the Avestan concep- 
tion of the universe. One can see this conceptual evolution of the world 
by looking at the maps produced by the early Islamic authors who saw 
Eran-sahr as the center tract and others surrounding it. This division is a 
constant feature of the ancient Persian geographical outlook and Persian 
Muslim authors such as BerunT and Yaqut also divide the world into 
such a division, hi al-Tafhim by BerunT a diagram of the seven Kiswars 
is given which complements the Sahncnne-ye A bit Mansurl: 




This view is a late Sasanian representation of Eran which had not 
only successfully transposed Aiiyanam Vaejot Eran-wez onto its empire, 
but now included a territory which could only appear as a result of impe- 
rial ideology. The SE did not represent the traditional boundaiy of the 
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early Sasanian empire, but rather a region which had once been under the 
domination of the Persians and from then on was believed to be Eran. 
This region is vividly mentioned in the preface of the Sdhndme-ye Abu 
Mansuri to be from “Oxus to Nile,” which interestingly coincided with 
the terminology used by the great historian Marshal G. Hodgson in his 
book The Venture of Islam. His definition of the Islamic or the Middle 
Eastern world was summed up as the “Nile to Oxus Region” (Hodgson 
1977; 60). Ibn Rustah also gives a city by city enumeration of Eran-sahr 
which demonstrates this imperial outlook (Wiet 1955; 115-1 20). 

hi the Islamic period many local and universal geographies began to 
be written, some taking on or describing the ancient Persian geographical 
concept of the world. These texts also recounted some of the important 
and legendary features of each city or region. In the Middle Persian texts 
such chapters in the BundaHsn recount the various regions, mountains 
and bodies of water. The source for the Bundahisn appears to have been 
a text called Ayadgar iSahriha (Memoire of Cities) which confinns the 
existence of geographical texts in the Sasanian period (TafazzolT 1376; 
265). It is related that during the time of Kawad I, a book on geography 
was written for him (Tavadia 1956; 204), which may have been the Ay- 
cidgar iSahriha. A short Middle Persian text known as Abdih udSahigih 
T Sistan (The Marvels and Worthiness of STstan) is another example of a 
local historical/geographical work which resembles the Tcrix-e Sistan in 
approach, albeit in a more compact fashion. Thus there is a connection 
between the Middle Persian and the early Islamic geographical works 
from which the Islamic historians and geographers must have drawn 
information. 



Kusts and Administrative Divisions 

While the latest redaction of the text was made in the AbbasT period (late 
eighth century), other evidence within the text suggests that its source or 
this text existed at the time of Kawad I/Husraw I in the sixth century CE. 
This is because if one looks at the list of provincial capitals of Persis in 
our text, four Sahrestans are given: 1) Staxr; 2) Darabgird; 3) Besabuhr; 
and 4) Gor-ArdaxsTr-Xwarrah. This picture of the province of Persis is a 
pre-reform state. This is because after Kawad I laid siege to the city of 
Amida he deported its inhabitants to a new city built in the empire which 
he named Weh-az-Amid-Kawad and made it the fifth division of the 
province of Persis. The division of Persis into five Sahrestans is a con- 
stant feature in the Islamic geographical sources and has been attributed 
to the administrative refoirns of the sixth century CE. Since our text 
mentions only four Sahrestans, it may suggest that the source for the SE 
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existed at that time, and the latter scribes failed to add Weh-az-Amid 
Kawad to the text. 

It is thought that during the reign of Husraw I, the empire was divided 
into four kusts “sides” or “regions,” (Christensen 1944; 371 : Altheim & 
Stiehl 1954; 138 : Frye 1983; 333 : Morony 1984; 28 : Fiye; 1985; 154 : 
Brunner 1985; 750 : Morony 1995; 77), but the pioneering work of Ph. 
Gignoux, which has changed some of our basic assumptions regarding 
the administrative divisions of the empire has raised some serious doubts, 
Gignoux, in several studies has questioned the idea of quadripartition and 
has stated that the Sasanian inscriptions, administrative seals and coins do 
not support the literary sources, and in fact there was never a quadriparti- 
tion of the empire. He further believes that the contradictory sources 
available for this period which discuss the quadripartition should be put 
aside. 

The traditional view that there was quadripartition was based solely 
on the literary sources. According to these sources, which Gignoux clas- 
sifies as secondary and tertiary in his method of classifying sources, dur- 
ing the reign of Kawad I (488-53 1 CE) and his son, Husraw I (531-579 
CE), the Sasanian empire was divided into four quarters, where a 
spahbed “General” was in charge of each kust “region.” hi regard to the 
idea of quadripartition, he claims that the cause of this misconception is 
due to the adoption of the Mesopotamian quadripartite conception of the 
universe rather than the reality of the Sasanian empire (Gignoux 1984; 
25-27). 

According to an Armenian source the empire was divided into the 
following kusts: 1) kust T xwarasan “quarter of the northeast;” 2) kust i 
xwcnwaran “quarter of the southwest;” 3) kust i nemroz “quarter of the 
southeast;” and 4) kust T adurbadagan “quarter of the northwest” 
(Markwart 1901). Ibn Rustah also attests this matter (Wiet 1955; 115). 
The Middle Persian texts of the late Sasanian and early Islamic period 
also confirm this quadripartition. In SE the order of the kusts are in the 
following manner: 

pad kust! xwarasan ... [pad kustlxwarbaran] ... 
ad kust! nemroz. ..pad kust! Adurbadagan 

in the quarter of Xwarasan ... [in the quarter of Xwarbaran] 
in the quarter of Nemroz ... in the quarter of Adurbadagan 
(Jamasp-Asana 1913; 18-14). 

In the Middle Persian text of S)lr Afrin, libation is given to the mem- 
bers of the court beginning with the sahcm sah “king of kings,” waspuhr l 
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sahdn “nobility connected with the king,” and wuzurg framadar “the 
grand minister.” Then a list of spahbeds is given in the following man- 
ner: 

hamag zohrxwarasan spahbed 
hamag zohr xwarwaran spahbed 
hamag zohr nemroz spahbed 

worthy of all offerings - the spahbed of xwarasan, 
worthy of all offerings - the spahbed of xwarwaran, 
worthy of all offerings - the spahbed of nemroz. 

(Jamasp-Asana 1913; 157.9-12 : Tavadia 1935; 45). 

In this passage the last spahbed is not mentioned, but if we add the 
last spahbed along with the ordering in the SE, this gives us the complete 
quadripartioned areas. Islamic sources, such as Tabari, Tha‘alibT, and 
MasTidT also corroborate this quadripartition, although there are incon- 
sistencies regarding the place of each province among the four quarters 
(Tabari 1963; 1.894 : Tha'alibT 1900; 393 : Mas‘QdT 1 969-1 975; 11.21 1 .2). 
The literary sources state that before the reforms of Kawad I and Husraw 
I, an Erdn-spahbed controlled the military of the entire empire, but later 
this position was divided among four spahbeds. Gnoli recently stated that 
all the secondary and tertiary sources in fact support the idea that there 
was a military quadripartition of the empire under Husraw I. According 
to him, this military reform was short lived because of the political up- 
heaval of the late Sasanian period, but left its trace in the Arabic and Per- 
sian sources (Gnoli 1985; 270). While Gnoli’s suggestion is quite accept- 
able, it may be that this quadripartition went beyond the military reform. 
Although Gignoux has stated that the material evidence does not give 
any proof for such a reform in the late Sasanian period, there does now 
appear to be some evidence to the contrary. 

Some numismatic evidence also points to the quadripartition of the 
Sasanian empire under Kawad I. The reverse side of Sasanian coins usu- 
ally includes the date when the coin was stmck and the place or mint 
signature. There are many Sasanian and Arab-Sasanian mint signatures 
with uncertain attributions, and it now appears that not all mint signatures 
may represent a city where coins were minted. One of the mint signa- 
tures mentioned by Paruck was that of DINAN which at times he also 
read correctly as DIVAN, but did not know that it was the same mint 
(Paruck 1943; 105). He also read four mints with the prefix DIN which 
were AN, AV, AS, and AT (Paruck 1943; 139 : Gobi 1971; Plate XVI). 
Recently, Gurnet has proposed to read the Sasanian mint signature 
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DYNAW which had been attributed to the city of Dlnawar, as DYW- 
AO, with three other signatures, DYW-AT, DYW-AS, and DWY-KR 
(Gurnet 1994; 140). This possibility is due to the confusing nature of the 
Middle Persian alphabet in which a letter can be read in several ways. 

Gurnet suggests that the first three letters, DYW, are the abbreviation 
for dewan (Perso-Arabic dewan ) meaning “government office,” or 
“chancery” with the next two letters acting as suffixes for the region. 
Gurnet suggests AO for the southwest; AT standing for the quarter of 
northwest, perhaps standing for Adurbadagan; AS for the capital, per- 
haps for Asurestan; and KR for the southeast, standing for Kerman (Mo- 
chiri 1985; 109-122). By identifying AO with the southwest the scheme 
of the quadripartition becomes questionable, but what AO stands for is 
the real question. Gurnet does not give a definitive answer to this anom- 
aly, and indeed one can read the suffix as AN, thus DYW-AN. But an- 
other suggestion may be more suitable. AO can also be read as XW, and 
thus reading Xwarasan. Then DYW-XW could stand for “Dewan of 
Xwarasan,” the northeast quarter, and DYW-AS can be understood as 
the quarter of the southwest. Thus we can suggest the following scheme 
according to the numismatic evidence; DYW-AT for Dewan of Adur- 
badagan; DYW-XW for Dewan of Xwarasan; DYW-AS for Dewan of 
Asurestan; and DYW-KR for Dewan of Kerman. 

These coins were minted during the reign of Kawad I, which exactly 
corresponds with the beginning of the administrative reforms. Thus the 
literary sources can be complemented by the coins which both point to 
the fact that there was indeed a quadripartition. The quadripartition was a 
reaction to the military setbacks experienced by Kawad 1 and his father. 
The incursions from the east by the Hephthalites, as well as the Roman 
frontier wars in the west, and the Arab raids into the empire from the 
south made it crucial that the empire be able to deal with problems on 
several fronts. This may have been the cause behind the division of mili- 
tary power into the hands of four generals where they would be able to 
deal with the invasions and wars. These coins may have been struck for 
paying the military or used for the army of each kust which corroborates 
Gnoli’s contention. 

We can also conclude that the impetus for the reforms was begun 
during the reign of Kawad I, and not his son Husraw I. The dates of these 
coins are from 32M0 year of Kawad’s reign (520-528 CE) (Paaick 1943; 
105). Thus the date for the beginning of the quadripartition should be 
assigned to the early sixth century rather than later. Under Husraw 1 this 
reform may have become institutionalized, and so the Islamic sources 
would have attributed the reforms to him. Of course this is not surprising, 
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since Husraw I was an important monarch and many great acts and 
building of monuments were attributed to him. 

The Structure 

The schematical presentation of Eran-sahr is placed in four major quar- 
ters ( busts ): \) Xwarasan, 2) Xwarwaran, 3) Nemroz, and 4) Adurbada- 
gan. This scheme which represents the administrative reforms of Kawad 
I and Husraw I is also important for another reason. When looking at the 
progression of the busts one is faced with a diagonal presentation, mean- 
ing the text begins tfom northeast to southwest to southeast to northwest. 
This form of describing the busts is a constant feature in the Middle Per- 
sian texts, that is a diagonal representation where only Abixtar is inter- 
changed with Adurbadagan. This exchange may be caused by the fact 
that Abdxtar designates the north in the Zoroastrian cosmology which is 
associated with evil and its abode (TafazzolT 1 368; 333:1 376; 266). This 
presentation of the busts in a diagonal manner is an ancient trait when 
describing the borders or limits of the empire, since Darius I in the sixth 
century BCE describes the limits of the Achaemenid empire in a diago- 
nal fashion: tfom northeast to southwest to southeast to northwest (Kent 
1953; 136-137). 

The structure and language of the SE is formulaic. This means that a 
structure dominates the progression and the narrative of the text in the 
following manner: 

Sahrestan x was built by y. 

Sahrestan x and x was built by y. 

Sahrestan x was built by y (narrative of y’s feats). 

Sahrestan x was built by y and z completed it. 

Sahrestan x was built by y and Sahrestan x by y. 

The Study of SE 

Several translations of this text were done mainly in the late 
nineteenth and the early part of the twentieth century. The first 
scholar to deal with the text was E. Blochet (Blochet 1897; 165- 
176) who produced a French translation with useful notes. He 
was followed by J.J. Modi (Modi 1899) who supplied a Gujrati 
and English translation of the text, followed by J. Markwart’s 
(Markwart 1931) posthumous publication of an English transla- 
tion which has been the standard work for the past seventy years. 
It should be noted that while Markwart ingeniously was able to 
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clear up many of the difficulties, he had not used Modi’s work, 
especially his two articles which were published with his book at 
the turn of the century (Modi 1898; 129-163: 1899; 164-180). S. 
Hedayat, who had studied Middle Persian in India with B.T. 
Anklesaria, prepared the first Persian translation of the text in the 
first half of the last century as well (Hedayat 1344; 412-433). 
Since then S.H. Nyberg edited and published the text of SE in his 
Pahlavi manual which improved many readings of the text as is 
apparent from the notes and the glossary to his work (Nyberg 
1964; 113-117, 203-204). More recently, two shorter works in 
Persian have dealt with this text, the first by S. Orian (Orian 
1983; 593-619) and another by the late A. TafazzolT who sup- 
plied a basic translation with few notes (TafazzolT 1368; 332- 
349). 



The Manuscript 

The MK codex which contains the Sahrestdnlha i Eran-sahr was edited 
by KJ. Jamasp-Asana. The text was edited based on two manuscripts, 
MK and JJ (Modi 1913; 18-24). The codex was copied by a Persian Zo- 
roastrian priest named Mehraban Kay-Khosrow in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, who traveled from Iran to India to assist the Parsi priests in their 
religious literature. The codex consisted of 1 63 folios where the SE was 
found in fol. 19b, 1.5 - fol. 26a, 1 .6. The MK codex was copied from a 
manuscript written for a Parsi priest named Den-Panah, son of Adurbad 
who had written it for Sahzad T Sadan-Farrox-Ohnnazd who was at the 
fire-temple of Broach. The codex contains a variety of texts, some short 
and a few longer ones, such as the Ayadgar I Zareran, and Husrm> ud 
Redag. 

For the transcription, MacKenzie’s system has been used and in the 
section of the translation, the Middle Persian forms of the names are used 
with some modifications. The following symbols have been used in the 
transcriptions: [ ] addition / < > omission. First, the transcription of the 
text is given, followed by the translation both in English and Persian fol- 
lowed by the commentary. 
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Transcription 

pad nam T dadar T well abzonlg 
[salirestaniha I eran-sahr] 

pad nam <i> ud nerdg ud ahlayih I dadar olirmazd [ud] jadag T nek. 

1) salirestaniha T andar zainlgl eran-sahr kard ested jud jud roz 

ku kadam sar-xwaday kard pad gokan abar en ayadgar nibist 
ested. 

2) pad kust I xwarasan Samarkand sahrestan kaus T 

kawadan bun fragand siyawaxs T kausan be frazamemd. 

3) kay-liusraw T siyawaxsan anoli zad u-s warzawand ataxs 

waliram anoli nisast. 

4) pas zardust den awurd az framan [T] wistasp-sah 1 000 ud 200 

fragard pad den dibliili pad taxtaglha [T] zarren kand ud nibist 
ud pad ganj [T] an ataxs niliad. 

5) ud pas gizistag *skandar soxt ud andar o drayab abgand. 

6) sugud I haft asyan u-s haft asyanag andai' bud 

ed ku haft xwadayan andar bud. ek an T yam ud ek [an T] az-i 
daliag ud ek an [T] fredbn ud ek an T manucThr ud ek an T kaus 
<ud ek an Tkay-liusraw> ud ek an T lohrasp ud ek an T wistasp- 
sali. 

7) pas gizistag frasiyak T tur liar ek nisemag T dewan [ud] uzdestzar 

<i> [ud] * basn padis kard. 

8) andar baxl T *bam!g sahrestan [T] nawazag spandyad 7 wistaspan 

pus kard. 

9) u-s warzawand ataxs waliram anoli nisast u-s nezaglxwes anoli 

be zad u-s o yabbu xagan ud sinjeblk xagan ud col xagan ud 
wuzurg xa[ga]n ud gdliram ud tuzab ud aizaspl xiydnan-sah 
paygam frested ku o nezag 7 man be nigered liar ke pad wazisn 
7en nezag nigered ce andar o eran-sahr dwared. 

10) sahrestan 7 xwarazm *narseh 7jahudagan kard. 

1 1) sahrestan 7 marw-rod waliram 7 yazdgirdan kard. 

1 2) sahrestan 7 marw ud sahrestan [7] hare gizistag skandar 7 
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hromayfg kard. 

13) sahrestan [I] *posang sabuhr T ardaxsTran kard, u-s pad posang 

<i> puhl-e wuzurgkard. 

14) §ahrestan [I] tus, tus T nodaran [kard] <i> [ud] 900 sal spahbed 

bud. pas az tus spall bedih o zarer ud az zarer o bastur ud az 
bastuar o karzam mad. 

15) sahrestan T newsabuhr sabuhr T *ardaxs7ran kard pad an gall 

ke-s pahlezag [T] tur ozad u-s pad ham-gyag sahrestan framud 
kardan. 

16) sahrestan T kayen kay-lohrasp T wistasp pid kard. 

17) andar gurgan sahrestan T dahestan xwanend narseh T askanan 

kard. 

18) salirestan [I] IcumTs [T] panj-burg az-i dahag pad sabestan 

kard. manis [I] *parslgan anoh bud. pad xwadaylli [I] yazdgird T 
sabuhran kard andar tazisn T col weroy-pahr [T] an alag. 

19) sahrestan panj liusraw T kawadan k[ard]: husraw-<ud>sad [ud] 

liusraw T must-abad ud wisp-sad-husraw ud hu-boy-husraw [ud] 
sad-farrox-husraw kard [ud] nam nihad. 

20) u-s parisp-e ke 1 80 frasang drahnay ud 20 + 5 sah aresn 

balay 100 ud 80 dar kosk [ud] dastgird andar framud kardan. 

2 1 ) pad kust [I] xwarwaran sahrestan T tlsifon az framan T 

tus T *warazag 7 gewagan kard. 

22) sahrestan [I] *nasTbTn *warazag [I] gewagan kard. 

23) sahrestan 7 orliay narseh 7 askanan kard. 

24) sahrestan 7 babel, babel pad xwadayHi [7] jam kard. 

u-s tlr abaxtar anoli be bast ud mar7g [7] haft [ud] dwazdah 
7 axtaran ud abaxtaran [ud] hastom bahrag pad jadugHi o 
mihr ud azer7g be nimud. 

25) sahrestan 7 liert sabuhr 7 ardaxs7ran kard. 

u-s mihr-zad 7 * lie it marzban pad war7 tazlgan be gurnard. 

26) sahrestan 7 hamadan * yazdgird 7 sabuhran kard ke-san 

*yazdgird 7 dabr xwanend. 

27) andar mah ud kust 7 nihawand ud war [7] wahramawand 

sahrestan-e wahram 7 *yazdgirdan kard ke-san wahram [7] gor 
xwand. 

28) 2 1 sahrestan 7 andar padisxwargar kard ested az 

annay7l enya az framan armayil awesan kofyaran 
kard ke-san az *az-i dahag k5f pad saliryarili windad 
estad. 

29) kofyar 7 liend: dumbawand <ud> wisemagan ud aliagan 
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ud *wispuhr ud *sobaran ud musragan ud barozan ud marin- 
zan. 

30) en an bud ke-san az *az-i dahag kof pad saJuyarih windad 

estad. 

3 1) salirestan [I] musel perozTsabuliran kard. 

32) 9 sahrestan andar zainlg gazlrag kard ested ud amtus kesar 

bradarzad kard. 

33) 24 sahrestan andar zamTg [T] sam [ud] yaman ud frlga ud 

kufah ud makkali ud madlnag gah kard ested ast sahan sah 
[ud] ast kesar. 

34) pad kust [T] nemroz sahrestan T kabul ardaxslr T spandyadan 

kard ested. 

35) sahrestan [T] raxwat raliam T godarzan kard pad an gah ka-s 

aspwarz nar T tur 5zad u-s yabbu-xagan az anoli sto be kard. 

36) sahrestan T bast bastur [T] zareran kard pad an gah ka 

wistasp-sah den yastan pad frazdan bud ud bunag T wistasp 
ud abari'g waspuhragan andar nisast. 

37) sahrestan T frail ud sahrestan [T] zawalestan rodstahm T 

slstan-sah kard. 

3 8) sahrestan [T] zarang naxust gizistag frasiyak T tur kard u-s 

warzawand ataxs karkoy anoh nisast u-s manucihr andar o 
padisxwargar kard u-s spandannad pad zanlh xwast ud span- 
dannad andar o zainTggumext sahrestan aweran kard 
u-s ataxs afsard ud pas kay husraw [T] siyawaxsan sahrestan 
abaz kard. u-s ataxs karkoy abaz nisast ud ardaxslr [T] pabagan 
sahrestan be pad frazamenld. 

39) sahrestan [T] kennan [*kawad T] perozan kennan-sah kard. 

40) sahrestan [T] weli-ardaxsTr <i> pad 3 xwaday kard ud ardaxslr 

[T] pabagan pad frazamenTd. 

4 1 ) sahrestan [I] staxr ardawan T *parsTgan-sah kard. 

42) saJirestan [T] darab-gird daray I darayan kard. 

43) sahrestan [T] weh-sabuhr sabuhr T ardaxslran kard. 

44) sahrestan [I] g5r-ardaxsTr-xwarrah ardaxslr [T] pabagan kard. 

45) sahrestan [T] *tuzag huinay T cihr-azadan kard. 

46) sahrestan T ohnnizd-ardaxslran [ud] 

saJirestan I ram-ohrmazd ohnnazd [T] new-sabuliran kard. 

47) saJirestan [T] sus ud sustar slslnduxt zan Tyazdgird T 

sabuhran kard ciyon duxt T res-galudag jaliudagan sah mad-iz T 
waliram T gor bOd. 

48) salirestan T wandoy-sabulir ud saJirestan T eran-kard- <i> 
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sabuhr sabuhr T ardaxsTran kard u-s pllabad nam nihad. 

49) sahrestan T nahr-tlrag pad dus-xwadayih T *az-i dahag 

pad sabestan kard ud zendan I eran-sahr bud zendan 
askan nam bud. 

50) sahrestan [T] simran fredon T adwenan kard. u-s masrug simran- 

sah ozad u-s zamlg T simran abaz xweslh T eran-sahr awurd. u-s 
dast [T] tazTg pad xwesili ud abadlh be o baxt-husraw T tazlg-sah 
dad paywand darisn T xwes ray. 

5 1 ) sahrestan I *arhest sabuhr T ardaxsTran kard. 

52) sahrestan T *asCir ud sahrestan T weh-ardaxsTr ardaxslr T 

spandyadan kard. u-s osagT *hagar marzban d5-sar ud bor-gil 
pad warTtazTgan be gurnard. 

53) sahrestan T gay gizistag *aleksandar T fllpus kard. manlsn T 

jahudan anoh bud. pad xwadaylli [T] yazdgird I sabuhran nld az 
xwahisn T slsmduxt u-s zan bud. 

54) sahrestan T eran-asan-kard-kawad [*kawad] T perozan kard. 

55) sahrestan T askar wahram T yazdgirdan kard. 

56) sahrestan adurbadagan eran-gusasp T adurbadagan spahbed 

[kard]. 

57) sahrestan T wan wan I gulaxsan kard ud pad zanlli 6 kay- 

kawad mad ud drubustih T arwandasp tur I brad-res T karb 
pad jaduglh kard panagih T gyan xwes ray. 

58) pad kust adurbadagan sahrestan T ganzag *frasiyak [T] tur kard. 

59) sahrestan T amoy zandTg T purr-marg kard. 

zardust T spitaman az an sahrestan bud. 

60) sahrestan I baydad abu-jafar ciyon-san abu-dawanlg xwand 

kard. 

pad perozlh awist. 
finzaft pad drod sadTli ramisn. 
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English Translation 

In the name of the beneficent bountiful Creator 
[The Provincial Capitals of Eran-sahr ] 

In the name and power and righteousness 
of the Creator Ohrmazd and good omen. 

1) rite cities in the land of Eran-sahr which have been 

built in different days, where and which overlord 
made them is written in detail in this memoir. 

2) In the Eastern direction, the foundation of the city 

of Samarkand was laid by Kaus, the son of Kawad. 

Sfyawaxs, the son of Kaus completed it. 

3) Kay Husraw, the son of STyawaxs was bom there, and 

he set the m iraculous Wahram fire there. 

4) Then Zoroaster brought the Religion. By the order 

of king Wistasp 1200 fragard (chapters) in the script of religious 
scripture were engraved on golden tablets and written and 
deposited in the treasury of that fire-(temple). 

5) And then the accursed Alexander burnt and threw 

it into the sea. 

6) Sogdiana(has) seven abodes, its having seven abodes 

in it means that there were seven Lords in it. One belonging 
to Jam and one to Azi Dahag and one to Fredon 
and one to Manucihr and one to Kaiis 
and one to Lohrasp and one to king Wistasp. 

7) Then the accursed Frasiyak, the Turanian, made seats for 

each of the demons, and an idol temple and a heathen temple. 

8) In the brilliant Balx, the city of Nawazag was built 

by Spandyad, the son of Wistasp. 

9) And lie set the miraculous Wahram fire there and struck 

his lance there and he sent a message to Yabbu Xagan, 

Sinjeblk Xagan, and Col Xagan and the Great Xagan and 
Gohram and Tuzab and Arzasp, the king of the Hayons: 
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“behold my lance, whoever beholds the movement of 
this lance is like they have rushed to Iran.” 

10) The city of Xwarazm was built by Narseh, 

the son of the Jewess. 

1 1) The city of Marv-rod was built by Wahram, 

the son of Yazdgird. 

12) The city ofMarv and the city of Herat were built 

by the accursed Alexander the Roman. 

1 3 ) The city of Posang was bui It by Sabuhr the son 

of Ardaxslr, and he built a large bridge in Posang. 

14) The city of Tus was built by Tus, the son ofNodar, 

and (he) was the general for 900 years. After Tus, the 
office of general came to Zarer and from Zarer to Bastur 
and from Bastur to Karzam. 

1 5) The city of Newsabuhr was built by Sabuhr the son of 

Ardaxslr. Atthattime when he killed the Turanian PahlTzag, 
he ordered to build the city in the same place. 

16) The city of Qayen was built by Kay Lohrasp, the father 

ofWistasp. 

1 7) hi Gurgan, the city which they call Dahestan was built 

by Narseh, the Arsacid. 

1 8) The city of KuiriTs of five towers Azi Dahag made it his 

own harem. The abode of the *Parthians was there. In the 

reign of Yazdgird, the son of Sabuhr made it during 

the invasion of the Col, at the boundary of the Gruznian Guard. 

19) Five cities were built by Husraw, the son of Kawad: 

Husraw-sad, and Husraw I Must-Abad, and Wisp-sad-Husraw 
and Hu-boy-Husraw, and Sad-farrox-Husraw and named them. 

20) He ordered the establishment of a wall 1 80 farsang(s) 

long and 25 royal cubit(s) high, 1 80 palace gates and ordered in 
it the establishment of the an estate. 

21) In the Western direction, the city of Ctesiphon was built 

by the order of Tus, the son of Waraz the son of Gew. 

22) The city of Nisibis was built by Warazag the son of Gew. 

23) The city of Edessa was built by Narseh, the Arsacid. 

24) The city of Babylon, was built by Babel during the reign of 

Jam. And he bound the planet Mercury there and he showed the 
seven planets and the twelve constellations and the eighth por- 
tions by sorcery to the Sun and to those below (mankind). 

25) The city of HTra was built by Sabuhr, the son of Ardaxslr. And 
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he appointed Mihrzad the margrave of HTra over the wall of the 
Arabs. 

26) The city of Hamadan was built by Yazdgird, the son of 

Sabuhr whom they call Yazdgird the rough. 

27) In Media and the district of Nihawand and the fortress of 

Wahramawand, Wahramthe son of Yazdgird whom they call 
Waliram Gor, built a city. 

28) 2 1 cities were built in Padisxwargar, either ArmayTl or by 

the order of AmiayTl were built by the mountaineers, 

who from Azi Daliag acquired the dominion of the mountains. 

29) There are seven mountaineers: Wisemagan of 

Damawand, and Ahagan and Wispuhr and Sobaran and 
Musragan and Barozan and Marinzan. 

30) These were those who from Azi Daliag acquired the 

dominion of the mountains. 

31) The city of Mosul was built by Peroz, the son of Sabuhr. 

32) 9 cities were built in the land of JazTra, and Amtus, the nephew 

of Caesar built them. 

33) The 24 cities which were built in the land of Syria 

and Yemen and Africa and Kufa and Mecca and Medina, 
some were built by the King of Kings and 
(some bu i It) by the Caesar. 

34) In the Southern direction, the city of Kabul was built by 

Ardaxslr, the son of Spandyad. 

35) The city of Raxvat was built by Raham, the son of Godarz, 

at that time when he, Aspwarz killed the manly Tur, and har- 
assed Yabbu the Xagan from there. 

36) The city of Bust was built by Bastur, the son of Zarer, 

at that time when king Wistasp worshipped the religion by the 
Frazdan (lake), and the abode of Wistasp and other blood 
princes was established. 

37) The city of Frail and the city of Zabul were built by Rustam, 

the king ofSTstan. 

38) The city of Zarang was first built by the accursed Frasiyak, 

the Turanian, and established the miraculous Karkoy Fire there, 
and Maniicihr was (surrounded) in Padisxwargar, and (Frasi- 
yak) asked Spandamiadaswife and Spandarmad mixed in the 
earth, (he) destroyed the city and he extinguished the fire, and 
then Kay Husraw, the son of Siyawaxs again built the city. And 
he again founded the Karkoy Fire, and Ardaxslr, the son of Pa- 
bag finished the city. 
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39) The city of Kerman was built by (*Kawad) the son Peroz, the king of 

Kerman. 

40) The city of Weh-ArdaxsTr was built by three lords and ArdaxsTr, 

the son of Pabag finished it. 

4 1 ) The city of Staxr was built by Ardawan, king of the *Parth ians. 

42) The city of Darabgird was built by Dara, the son of Dara. 

43) The city of Besabuhr was built by Sabuhr, the son of ArdaxsTr. 

44) The city of Gor-ArdaxsTr-Xwarrah was built by ArdaxsTr, 

the son of Pabag. 

45) The city of Ttiz was built by Humay, the daughter of Cihr Azad. 

46) The city of Hormizd-ArdaxsTr and the city of Ram-Hormizd 

were built by Honnizd, the valiant, the son of Sabuhr. 

47) The city of Susa and Sustar were built by STsTnduxt, the 

wife ofYazdgird, the son of Sabuhr, since she was the daughter 
of Res Galut, the king of the Jews and also was the mother of 
Wahram Gor. 

48) The city of Wandoy-Sabuhr and the city of Eran-kard-Sabuhr, 

Sabuhr, the son ArdaxsTr built, and he named it PTlabad. 

49) The city ofNahr-TTrag was built during the evil reign of 

A2i Dahag as a harem, and was the prison of Eran-sahr, and 
it was cal led the prison of the Arsac. 

50) The city of Himyar was built by Fredon, the son of Adwen. 

And he killed Masrugh, the king of Himyar, and he again 
brought the land of Himyar under the sovereignty of 
Eran-sahr. And he gave the plain of the Arabs to Baxt 
Husraw, the king of the Arabs as his very own feud, on the 
account of the connection which he himself made with him. 

5 1 ) The city of Arhest was built by Sabuhr, the son of ArdaxsTr. 

52) The city of AsCir and the city of Weh-ArdaxsTr, were built by 

ArdaxsTr, the son of Spandyad. And he appointed Osag, 
of Hagar as the margrave (over the) Do-sar and Bor-gil by the 
wall of the Arabs. 

53) The city of Gay was built by the accursed Alexander, the 

son of Philip. The dwelling of the Jews was there. During the 
reign ofYazdgird, the son of Sabuhr, (the Jews) were led there 
by the request of STsTnduxt who was his wife. 

54) The city of Eran-asan-kard-Kawad, was built by (*Kawad), 

the son of Peroz. 

55) The city of Askar was built by Wahram, the son ofYazdgird. 

56) The city of Adurbadagan was (built) by Eran-Gusasp who 

was the general of Adurbadagan. 
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57) The city of Wan was built by Wan, the daughter of Gulaxsan 

and became married to Kay Kawad, and the fortification of 
Arwandasp was built by Tur, the son Bratres the Karp by sor- 
cery as a place of protection for his own life. 

58) In the direction of Adurbadagan, the city of Ganzag was built 

by Frasyiak, the son of Tur. 

59) The city of Amol was built by the heretic who is frill of death. 

Zoroaster, the son of Spitaman was from that city. 

60) The city of Baghdad was built by Abu Ja’far whom they call 

Abu Dawanlq. 

Sealed with victory. 

Finished with prosperity, happiness and peace. 
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Commentary 

-pad nam I dadar: “in the name of the Creator” 

This is one of the two common formulas for the beginning of the Zoro- 
astrian Middle Persian texts which usually accompanies Ohnnazd; see 
Kamamag lArdaxslr i Pdbagan (Nyberg 1964; 1); Ayddgdr I Zarerdn 
(Nyberg 1964; 18); and the Indian Bundahisn (BehzadT 1368; 1 ). The 
other form being pad mm lyazdan “in the name of the gods,” which is 
more common and found in the fourth century at the inscription of 
Mesklnsahr (Frye & Skjaervo 1996; 54). The formula is also found in the 
Middle Persian Zoroastrian texts of the eighth and ninth centuries. The 
Zoroastrian pad mm lyazdan may have been the model for the salutary 
slogan bism allah in the Islamic period (Gignoux 1979; 159-163; 1986; 
172). In the early Islamic period, allah was equated with yazad as is ap- 
parent from an Umayyad coinage struck in the name of ‘ Abd al-‘ AzTz b. 
‘Abdallah b. ‘Amir in 691/692 CE (Mochiri 1981; 1 70). 

-weh abzdnlg: “beneficent bountiful” 

This formula rarely appears in the beginning and so this part of the salu- 
tary introduction is almost unique which may be a claque on al- Rahman 
al-Rahim. Abzonlg rebel's to Ohrmazd’s epithet, hi the Zoroastrian tradi- 
tion he is the bestower of everlasting/increasing blessing and health, 
equivalent to Avestan spsnista -; Pazand awazimv, Sanskrit guru, brhat 
(Nyberg 1974; 26). 

-jadagl nek: “good omen” 

Jadag is from (Avestan) yam- “to hold, to sustain;” South Western form 
*z dg\ found in Parthian as part of hwydag “good form” (Nyberg 1974; 
225). 

1) Sahrestanlha: “cities” 

S ahrestdn with the plural suffix Ihd. Sahrestan goes back to Old Iranian 
*xsa6ra-stdna-\ Thus Old Persian xsaga- > Middle Persian sahr/MkkWe 
Persian inscription sir > New Persian sahr. In Avesta the form is xsadra, 
Parthian xA//r/Parthian inscription hstr, Greek inscriptions have 
710 A. 1 v/ 710 Zs 1 q (Back 1978; 263). The general meaning for sahrestan is 
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“province,” “capital,” or “city,” but it also meant a city with its sur- 
rounding region. For further comments especially in regard to its mean- 
ing on the administrative seals see (Gyselen 1989; 42). Province in the 
third century inscriptions appear as stiy/sahr, while the districts were also 
known as sahr aird a capital city was known as sahrestan. The sahr was 
administered by the sahrdar, who was probably a local king in the third 
century and later appointed by the King of Kings (Lukonin 1985; 701). 
The districts or sabs were under the command of various officials such 
as the sahrab and a mowbed. The mowbed “priest,” dealt with property 
rights and other legal affairs. There was also an amargar “accountant,” 
who dealt with the financial aspects of one or several districts. For the SE, 
sahrestan stands for capital city and its surrounding area. 

-zamig: “earth/land” 

Zamig is the North Western form which is used interchangeably with the 
South Western form damilg. Tims (Avestan) zam-; (Manichaean Par- 
thian) zmyg > (New Persian) zamin. 

-Eran-sahr: “Land/Empire/Domain of the Iran” 

E. Flerzfeld believed that Eran-sahr was a creation in the Achaemenid 
times which stood for the official name of the their empire *aryanam 
xsaqa (Flerzfeld 1947; 699-700). Gnoli has shown that the concept of 
Iran I Eran-sahr is a third century idea which was the outcome of a re- 
ligio-political propaganda during the time of ArdaxsTr I (224-240 CE) 
(Gnoli 1989; 177-178). Zamig I Eran-sahr is significant in that the re- 
ligio-political concept is tied to a set territory, i.e., the list of cities enu- 
merated in the text. What is noteworthy is that the area proclaimed as 
being the land of Iran is much larger than the area in which the Sasanians 
ruled. This may indicate an ideal (political) view of what the land or em- 
pire should entail. The other important point is that this text was redacted 
in the eighth century, when the Arab Muslims had conquered and put an 
end to the Sasanian empire. While the empire is no more, the Zoroastrian 
scribes still imagined a set territory as the domain of the Iranians which 
echoes the sentiments of Sahname-ye Abu Mansion and Ibn Rusta where 
the land of Iran is from Egypt to Central Asia (Wiet 1955; 1 1 5). 

-judjud roz: “different days” 

The manuscript has }WM “day” which indicates different times or eras. 
It is also possible to emend the word to bum “land” or “region,” since the 
text is discussing the different regions of Eran-sahr. The meaning of bum 
has been preserved by Persian writers and poets such as SanaT kiswar-e 
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ra ke ‘adl ‘dm ncidid / bum dar biim-as ec bam nadid “A country that in 
it no justice has been seen, none of its regions has seen a roof,” ( Borhan-e 
Qate ’ I 320). 

-sar-xwaday: “independent ruler” 

Sar “Chief,” (Avestan) sara-, (Manichaean Parthian) sr; (Pazand) sar\ 
(New Persian) sar. XwaddylMRWHY “suzerain or lord in a political 
sense.” God in the Judeo-Christian sense; (Aramaic) mdrd, (Syriac) mod, 
(Mandean) mara, (Akkadian) maru\ (Parthian inscription) hwtwy, (Mid- 
dle Persian inscription) xwd’y, (Pazand) xwadde; and in (New Persian) 
xuda, standing for “God” (Shayegan 1998; 31-54). See Mole for der- 
xwaday in the Denkard 5.2.9 and Denkard 7.4.83 instead of sar-xwaday 
(Mole 1967; 58 & 108), where Amouzegar & TafazzolT read both pas- 
sages correctly as sar-xwaday (Amouzegar & TafazzolT 1372; 104 & 
1 1 5). The general meaning of the compound is clear that it stands for 
“independent Lords” equivalent to the Arabic Mulitk al-Tawa'if. This is 
confinned by several passages from the Kdmdmag i ArdaxsTr TPdbdgan 
as well. According to the Kcaaidmag (Ch. 1 1 ed. FarahwasT 1354; 1 10- 
1 1 2) ArdaxsTr I (224-240 CE) in his campaign to unity Eran-sahr under 
his rule continuously fought battles: pas as an ardaxsir 6 kustag kustag 
sud ud was kdrezdr ud ozanisn abdg sar- xw eddy an 1 eran-sahr kard 
“Then after, ArdaxsTr went to each region and made much battle and 
killing with the independent rulers {sar-xwaday d)i) of Eran-sahr ” The 
story continues that while he moved from one region to another, there 
were uprisings and he was worried and dismayed that he could not unify 
Eran-sahr under his rule (Ch. 1 1; 1 12-113). At the end ofthe story unifi- 
cation is attained (Ch. 13; 134-135 ): pas az an ka ohrmazd 6 xwadayih 
rasidhamoyen eran-sahr abaz 6 ew-xwadayih tuwanist awurdan ud sar- 
xwaddyan 1 kustag kustag ohrmazd 6 framan burddnh awurd “After 
then when Honnizd came to ailership, all of eran-sahr again was 
brought under a single-ruler ( ew-xwaddy ) and the independent rulers 
(sar-xwaddydn) of each region brought obedience to Hormizd” (Daryaee 
1995; 151). 



-gokan: “detail” 

Markwart and Nyberg read the word as dogan “doubly,” because they 
thought that the name of the cities were mentioned twice, once in the 
beginning, in a summary enumeration, and then a second time, in the 
special exposition. Since many cities are listed, it makes better sense to 
read the word as gokan “detail.” Blochet had read the word as dogan 
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earlier (Blochet 1895; 165), while others suggested gokdn (Orian 1983; 
602: and TafazzolT 1983; 334). 

-ayadgar. “memoir” 

(Pazand) ayadagar, (New Persian) yadegar. The word can be translated 
as “testament” or “memoir.” Other examples as part of titles in the Mid- 
dle Persian texts are Ayadgar IZareran “the Memoir of Zarer and Ay- 
ad gar l Jama splg “the Memoir of Jamasp.” 

2) Kust: “side/district/direction/region” 

(Parthian) kws\ (Armenian loanword) kois “side,” kust “the waist, the 
belly.” The Sasanian Empire was quadripartitioned into four major kusts 
in the sixth century as a result of Kawad I and Husraw Ts administrative 
and military refonns (see Introduction). According to Middle Persian 
sources the following kusts existed: 1) kust l xwarasan “quarter of the 
northeast;” 2) kust ixwarwaran “quarter of the southwest;” 3) kust l nem- 
mz “quarter of the southeast;” and 4) kust I ddurbddagdn “quarter of the 
northwest.” Kust was also used in the sense of direction as in this part of 
the text. 

-Kaus I kawadan: “KaOs, the son of Kawad” 

Kaus is the third Kayanid king, the son of Kay Abloeh, the grandson of 
Kay Kawad (Justi 1895; 334), but in the SE he is made the son of Ka- 
wad. According to the Avesta, Yast XIII and XIX which supplies a com- 
plete list of the Kayanid kings the list is given in the following order: 

a) kauui kauuata; b) kauui aipi.vohu; c) kauui usaean; 
d) kauui arsan; e) kauui pisinah; f) kauui biiarsan; 
g) kauui siiauuarsan; h) kauui haosrauuah; i) kauui 
wlstaspa (Kellens 1976; 4849). 

Many stories are connected with Kaus where he figures quite promi- 
nently in the Indo-Iranian tradition, but their historical veracity has been 
questioned (Dumezil 1969: Kellens 1976; 37-49), contra see (Christen- 
sen 1931). KaOs appears in many passages in the Middle Persian and 
Persian epic texts where for a summary of his feats and function see 
(AfifT 1374; 582-585). However, there is no mention of him building 
Samarkand and so it is a unique piece of information from the SE. His 
misdeeds are infamous in the Sahname-ye Ferdowsi and supported by 
the Middle Persian texts. For example in the Bundahisn (XXXIII. 8): 
andar xwadayih I kaus andar ham hazarag dewdn stahmag bud hend 
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dsnar 6 ozcnisn mad ud menisn I wiyabdnanid ta 6 kdrzar i asmdn sad 
ad samigon obast xwarreh ttzis apparag bad pas pad asp ad ward ge- 
han dnast kard asan pad bam i sambaran pad freb abag paydagan I 
kayan bast head “During the rulership of Kaus, in the same millennium 
the demons became strong, (and) Osnar was killed and his (Kaus) 
thought was led astray, so he went to battle the sky and fell head-down, 
his glory was taken away, then by horse and men they destroyed the 
material world, they were bound at the summit of Hamawaran by decep- 
tion along with the notables of Kayanids.” 

-Siyawaxs: “Siyawaxs” 

(Avestan) Siimauarsan “having black stallions.” He is the son of Kaus 
who is killed at the hands of Frasiyak. The stoiy of his innocence and 
death had become a tragic story and the subject of mourning ceremonies 
(Yarshater 1979; 88-95 : Meskub 1370). He is also connected with the 
Kangdiz which is also called Siyawaxskard. In the Avesta (Yast V.54) 
Tusa makes sacrifices to AnahTd so that he would become victorious 
over Kapha. In the Bundahisn the location of Kangdiz is: pad kast i 
xwarasan “in the northeastern direction,” and to the north of the Frax- 
wkard ocean (XXIX. 1 0). In the Menog i Xrad (64. 1 3) Kangdiz is in the 
eastern direction, close to the Sadwes lake, at the border of Eran-Wez 
(TafazzolT 1364; 80). The Fill stoiy' is contained in 'I he Pahlavi Rivayat 
Accompanying the Dadestan i Denig (49) where Kangdiz is said to be 
located in Turan (BerunT 1367; 235; NarsaxT 1363; 32-33). Other sources 
give the location of Kangdiz in Xwarazm and the later source gives am- 
ple information about Siyawaxs’s death and the mourning rituals of the 
Sogdians. hi the Tarix i Biocara, the form Ghahndiz appears which is a 
place east of the Jaxartes river (NarsaxI 1363; 32). This seems to be the 
most plausible location of Kangdiz and as Tavadia had mentioned a long 
time ago Khang is the Chinese form for Samarkand (Tavadia 1 926; 883). 
As for the etymology of the word it is possible to posit an Iranian 
*kanha- attested in Khotanese kahyaiaa- “of brass;” Sanskrit kamsa 
‘"white copper.” Thus with diz giving “brass fortress,” (Bailey 1935; 
768), i.e., diz Iroyen. 

-fragand/ frazamenld: “Laid/Completed” 

These verbs are used in the sense of “laying” and “completing” someone 
else’s work, hi the inscription from Meskinsahr it was also used in the 
sense of building and completion.- ZNE dzy ZY plhw dhwh x wdy plkndy 
“this castle that *Farrox-D. laid the foundations of - 1 completed” (Frye 
& Skjaervo 1996; 54). 
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3) Kay-husraw: “Kay Husraw” 

(Avestan) kauui hausrauua, (New Persian) Xosro. Kay-husraw is the son 
of Siyawaxs and according to Avestan, Middle Persian and Persian texts 
is the siniter of Siyawaxs’s murderer, i.e., Frasiyak. He is the most 
prominent Kayanid figure and is the beholder of xwairah “glory” or the 
symbol of rightful rule in the Iranian world. In Yast XIX he is noted for 
his “victoriousness” vsrodraynahe, his “conquering superiority” va- 
naintiiasca paiti uparatato, and also his “immediate victoiy over ene- 
mies” ha9rauuataheca paiti hamsro9angm (Daryaee 1997; 45-46). He 
is also connected with the province of Xwarasan and the building of 
Kangdiz. According to the Pahlavi Rivd\>at: be zamig cimad andar tiirdn 
6 hist [i] xwarasan rdn gyag ku siydwaxskard be kaid “(The Spirit of 
Kliang) It came to earth in Turan in the hist of Xwarasan, in the place 
where, Siyawaxskiid stood” (. Pahlavi Rivdyat Accompanying the Dd- 
desldni Deriig, AfTfT 1 374; 46 : Williams 1990; 89). 

-Ataxs wahram: “Victorious Fire” 

Ataxs wahrams were also established by the early Sasanian monarchs 
and the high priest KerdTr, See SKZ 22 (Back 1978; 329-330) and for 
KKZ 2/ KNRin5/ KSM 3; and KKZ 5/ KNRin 12/ KSM 6 (Gignoux 
199] ; 54-56). This fire is one of the three types of fires: Ataxs Wahram, 
Ataxs Adiiran, and Adwvg-l Dddgah where the Victorious Fire was the 
highest grade that had to have two priests who were qualified to con- 
stantly attend to it (Yamamoto 1981; 89). According to the Pahlavi 
commentary of the Widewddd (VITI.79), the Wahram fire could “kill a 
thousand dews and men and sorcerers and fairies” (Anklesaria 1949; 
2 1 9). According to many texts, after the defeat of an adversary it was the 
custom to establish a wahram fire as ArdaxsTr did in the Kdmdmag l 
Ardaxsir 1 Pdbagdn (VI.9) (FarahwasT 1354; 47). Thus in the SE the es- 
tablishment of the wahram fire may be due to the killing of Frasiyak by 
Kay Husraw. 

4) taxtagl zarren: “Golden tablets” 

We have a unique story here where it is reported that the sacred scripture 
was written on taxtag l zaire n “golden tablets.” Further the verb used is 
kandan “engrave,” while according to other Middle Persian texts, the 
Avesta was nibist “written” on gaw postihd “cow hides,” and with db i 
zcnr “gold water.” We can not be sure as to the original version of the 
story, whether the legend had it that it was written on golden tablets or 
with gold-water, but both convey the same idea. 
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-ganj T an ataxs: ‘Treasury of tlie fire-temple” 

The passage is referring to the treasuiy of the Wahram fire-temple in 
Samarkand which was established by Kay Husraw. Again this is unlike 
the other reports in the Middle Persian texts in regard to the location of 
the Avestan corpus, hi the third book of the Denkard, the Avesta is 
placed in the ganj I sahlgdn “royal treasury,” and also a copy of it kept in 
diz l nibist “fortress of writings” (de Menasce 1973; 379 : Humbach 
1991; 50-5 1 ). The Arda Wiraz Namcig (1.15) also mentions diz i nibist. 
Henning equated this with the Ka‘ba-1 Zardust (Henning 1957; preface) 
but recently this notion has been questioned and two rectangular build- 
ings a few meters southwest of the Ka‘ba have been suggested to be the 
location of the fortress of archives (Huyse 1998; 115-116). For a discus- 
sion on the ideogram KLYT’ diz see (Vahman 1986; 225-226). hi the 
fifth book of the Denkard, it is indicated that the A vesta was written pad 
gdw postlha ad zmr “on cow hides and with gold,” and placed in the 
ganj I xwaddycm “the treasury of the Lords” (Humbach 1991; 51). Thus 
there are inconsistencies in regard to the stoty of the location (usually 
placed in Fars) and the manner in which the Avesta was written. We 
should mention, however, that the Farsname mentions kuh I nifist 
“Mountain archive” which was located in Staxr, in Persis/Fars and when 
Wistasp had accepted the religion, a copy of the Avesta, which was writ- 
ten on 1 2000 cow hides, was deposited there ( Farsname 1921; 49). Later 
tradition such as the 14 dl centuiy Silr al-Aghalim, otherwise known as 
Haft Kiswar state “and there is another mountain where there are many 
drawings and figures made and there is a shaved rock and they call it kuh 
I nigist (i.e., kuh J nibist), meaning on it things have been written.” (Sir 
al-Aghalim 1353; 58). 

-den diblrih: “Script of the religious scripture” 

The “script of the religious scripture” means the Avestan script which 
was invented in the Sasanian period (Bailey 1971; 193). Ibn al-Nadim 
reports on the different scripts used by the Persians and states that one of 
them was used for writing on religion and the Persians called it den 
dafiriya (Al-fihrist 1350; 16). 

5) gizistag skandar: “Accursed Alexander” 

Gizistag “accursed” is a usual epithet of Alexander the Great along with a 
few other mortals as well as the epithet for Ahreman. For Alexander see 
Arda Wiraz Namag (1.3); Abdlh ud Sahlglh l Sistan (13); and Bundahisn 
(XXXIII. 14). Of what little the Sasanians knew about die Achaemenids, 
it was clear to them that at the time of a certain Darius, darn l dardyan 
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“Dara the son of Dara,” probably Darius HI, Alexander was able to de- 
feat him and destroy the empire and the religion. Muslim historians also 
have related the stoiy for which see ( Name-ye Tansar 1345; 140-141). 

-drayab abgand: “Threw in the sea” 

Drayab abgand is unique to the SE in regard to the fate of the Avestan 
corpus. It is usually reported that Alexander burnt the Avesta (Arda Wi- 
raz Namag 1.6) and in another version a copy was sent to Rome (Greece) 
(Denkard III B 316.18-21). Bimdahisn X XXIII 14: pas andar xwaddylh 
I dara I dardyan aleksandar kesar az hr dm dawdrist 6 erdn-sahr amad 
dara sah dzad ud hamag dudag I xwaddydn moy-mardan paydag 6 
erdn-sahr abaxsined ud was marag ataxs afsar dud den J mdzdesnan ud 
zand stad 6 hr dm amad ud abestag smt ud eran-sahr pad nawad xwa- 
ddy baxt: “Then during the nilership of Dara, the son of Dara, Alexander 
the Caesar of Rome rushed to Iran, killed king Dara and destroyed all the 
family of the rulers (and) Magi who were visible in Iran, and extin- 
guished countless fires, and took the religion of the Mazda worshipping 
religion and the commentary (of Avesta) and sent it to Rome and burnt 
the Avesta and divided Iran into ninety king(doms).” We know that Al- 
exander actually destroyed Samarkand in 329 BCE and Markward con- 
jectured that a copy of the Avesta was preserved there which must have 
been destroyed. Subsequently, the sea here was taken as the Zarafsan 
river (Markwart 1932; 30). The existence of the Avestan corpus at this 
time in written form is unlikely and can not be substantiated, although it 
has been suggested that by the Achaemenid period the Avesta was 
widely spread (orally) all over the empire, based on the heterogeneous 
dialectal traces, one in Arachosia and another in Persis (Hintze 1998; 
1 58). There is still another possibility and that is to read the first word as 
*girddb “whirlpool,” according to the orthography in the manuscript. 
Thus, girdab abgand “threw in the wliirlpool.” This is contingent upon 
finding such a geographical name and S. Adhami informed me that in 
fact such a place exists in Ahmad Danes’s Nawadir al-Waqdye ’ where 
girdab i Iskandar “Alexander’s whirpool” is mentioned. The reference, 
however, belongs to the nineteenth century and one needs to find an 
older reference. 

6) -Sugud T haft asyan: “lire seven abode Sogdiana” 

Nyberg was the first to identify the word as sugud. Markwart read asyan 
as xwaddydn, although both manuscripts appear to have had asyan. Ja- 
masp-Asana emended the word to xwaddydn and may have emended it 
the second time where asyan occurs in the passage as xwaddydn as well. 
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Nyberg read the word as HY’k'n ’ / *jdnmkdn “soul-place” (Nyberg 1 974; 
106-107). In the eleventh century text, the Zayn al-Axbar, the medieval 
Muslim historian, GardTzT states that when 500 years elapsed from the 
reign of Faridun, Manucihr came out in revenge of Iraj and he died in the 
village of Bam from the region of Kerman. And he established an Ay- 
wan, and they call it Sogdiana, the seven abodes (asydn), where seven 
kings established if. “one Jam and the other Bewarasb and thirdly Fredon 
and fourth Manucihr and fifth Kay Us and sixth Lohrasp and seventh 
Gustasp” (Zayn al-Axbar 1968; 6). S. Klya was the first person to notice 
this and suggest the reading haft asyan. Based on GardlzT’s account one 
can suggest that the eighth person to be omitted from the passage is not 
Az-i Dahag as Markwart believed, but Kay Husraw (Klya 1 954; 48-49; 
1975; 472473). This may mean that each of the kings had a separate 
residence. 



7) -Frasiyak: “Frasiyak” 

(Avestan) Frajjrasiian ; written several ways in Middle Persian (as well 
as in this text): Frasiyak, Frasiyak, (Pazand) Frosya, and (New Persian) 
Afrasiyab. He is the king of Turan and the killer of Siyawaxs and Aghra- 
erath. His battles begin with the Iranians during the rulership of Manucihr 
and as an enemy of Iran (Aryans). He also functions as the withholder of 
waters ( Bundahisn XXTd.6): ka manucihr uzld bud did frasiyak amad 
eran-sahr abaz dost ta was wisobisn ud an-erdnih padis kard wardn az 
erdn-sahr abaz dost “When Manucihr was dead, again Frasiyak came, 
he held Erdn-sahr till much destruction and non-Iranians came to it, 
(and) withheld rain from Erdn-sahr A He is ultimatley killed at the hands 
of Kay Husraw. 

-nisemag I dewan: “Residence of the demons” 

Markwart read the word baydn “gods” because he interchanged tire po- 
sition of baydn with dewan (Markwart 1931; 10) which was also ac- 
cepted by Nyberg (Nyberg 1964; 1 13). Tavadia had suggested to read 
the passage as “ihre (der Dew) Gotzentempel” (Tavadia 1926; 884). 

-uzdestzar [ud] basn: “Idol temple and a heathen temple” 

Markwart read the last word as baydn. Utas suggested saman (Utas 
1979; 120), while Tafazzoll had suggested that the word should be read 
as basn which occurs in Sogdian as the first element in the word baypat- 
and in Manichaean Middle Persian bsnbyd “master of an idol temple” or 
“heathen priest” which also appears with uzdesdn (Tafazzoll 1990; 48). 
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8) BaxlTbamTg: “Brilliant Balx” 

The manuscript reads namig “famous,” and Markward, Modi, Nyberg 
and Utas agreed with this reading. Blochet, however, was the first to read 
it correctly as baring (Blochet 1897; 171). This epithet for Baxl, Avestan 
BdxtrJ; Persian Balx is found in a variety of texts, for example a medieval 
text on Balx states: “and some say that Balx is called balx T barn!” i.e, 
brilliant or beautiful Balx (. Faza’Jl Balx 1970; 28), while MoqaddasT 
states that in the ancient books, Balx was called brilliant (MoqadasT 1361; 
439). In Persian literature in general, Balx has the epitheth of bam “bril- 
liant,” (Few hang Anandraj 1335). This may be an error by the scribe in 
our text, where he mistakenly wrote the initial letter bet as nun 
(Zarshenas 1376; 7). 

-Nawazag: “Nawazag” 

This is a town in Balx which appears to have been the border between 
Iran and Turan. The next section (9) demonstrates why Spandyad’s lance 
made the mark for the boundary. The Wizadaglha i Zadspram (4.10) 
relates that a herbed lived in this town who took care of a cow whose 
function was to show the boundary between Iran and Turan saman ierdn 
andar turan with its hoof (Gignoux & TafazzolT 1 993; 58-59). Kaus who 
wants part of the Turanian territory plans to have the cow killed which he 
succeeds in doing so (4.20), causing a war between the two sides. 

-Spandyad Twistaspan: “Spandyad, the son of Wistasp” 

(Avestan) spgnto.data-, (New Persian) Isfandiydr, (Arabic) Isfanyad is 
the name of one of the sons of Kay Wistasp and has the Avestan epithet 
“brave.” In the Avesta this name is also used for a mountain in the Za- 
myad Yost which in the Bundahisn is said to be in Xwarasan. In the Ay- 
adgdr l Zareran, Spandyad is the brother of Zarer who after Zarer’s 
death along with Bastur and GramTg-kard attack the enemy and are able 
to capture the Turanian Atjasp (Ayddgdr I Zareran 112-114). 

9) nezag: “Tance” 

(Avestan) naeza-, (Parthian) nizag, (Pazand) nezei; (Persian) neizah; 
(Arabic loanword) naizak-. The placing of the lance in the ground has 
been suggested to be one of the ways in which a border between two 
states was decided (Orian 1983; 604). The sense of the passage is clear 
and that is that who ever gets close to this lance, it is as if he has invaded 
Persia. Note the demonic verb used here, dwared. Spandyad’s restab- 
lishment of the border by this lance is due to the fact that Kaus had killed 
the cow whose function was to show the border between Iran and Turan. 
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-Yabbu xagan: “Yabbu Xagan” 

Yabbu is a Turkish royal title. Yabghu Xagan, is the Xagan of the West- 
ern Turks which may refer to T’ung for whom coins were also minted in 
his memory because of the conquest and the defeat of the Hephthalites in 
625 CE (Harrnatta & Litvinsky 1996; 370). According to Chinese 
sources, after Shekui Xagan, Ton-yabghu came to the throne of the 
Grand Xagan in 61 5 CE. He is also reported to have fought against the 
Sasanians and was able to annex some of the eastern territories of the 
Persians (Shoshin 1 988; 2 1 ). According to the section on Persia in the Jiu 
Tang shu, Ton-yabghu constantly attacked the Sasanians and was able to 
defeate them. He is said to have killed Kusahuo (Husraw II) and brought 
his son, Shili (Seroe) to the throne. Seroe is said to have been given the 
title of (Turkish) iltdbco ■ and an agent of his, (Turkish) tudun to watch 
over him. Although the accuracy of this account is veiy doubtful, espe- 
cially in regard to the dates supplied by the author of the Chinese ac- 
count, we can place Ton-yabghu to the early seventh century. The date of 
his death is known to have been 628 CE (Shoshin 1 988; 3 1 -3 2). 



-Sinjeblk xagan: “Sinjeblk Xagan” 

Markwart identified him as Istami Xagan, (Chinese) sik-tiem-mit, (Ara- 
bic) sinjibu (Markwart & Monchi-Zadeh 1990; 167). He was the Xagan 
of the Western Turks, contemporaiy of Husraw I (Nyberg 1974; 176: 
Utas 1979; 117). 

-Col xagan: “Col Xagan” 

Refers to Ch’u-lo Xagan who was killed by the Sasanian general, Wah- 
ram Cobin in routing the Turkic army (Harmatta & Litvinsky 1996; 
368). Sui shu states that a Chu’u-lo of the Western Turks preceeded Ton- 
yabghu. Under his rule in the late sixth century was the town of Shi (Sas, 
modem Taskent) where Iranians lived (Shoshin 1 988; 2 1 ). 

-Wuzurgxa[ga]n: “Great Xagan” 

hi the sixth century the area under Turkic rule was quadripartitioned and 
goverened by four rulers and the ruler of the Central Region was the 
Great Xagan (Chinese) dnmgmien ta ko-han (Sinor 1990; 298) which 
would render the Middle Persian wiizwg xa[ga]n. 

-Xiyonan sah: “King of the Huns” 

(Avestan) hiiaona-. Turkish people in Eastern Iran, (New Persian) haywi , 
Chinese Hiung-nu (Nyberg 1974; 218). hi Persian mythology xiyon was 
the name of a Turanian tribe wliich was led by Arjasp in battle against 
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Kay Wistasp. In the Zamyad Yast Kay Wistasp achieves victory over 
Arzasp and other xiyons. Later this name was equated with the 
Hephtalites in the east who were a menace to the Sasanians. Bailey has 
discussed the etymology of xiyon in detail (Bailey 1930-32; 945-953 : 
1972; 18-28; alsoCereti 1995; 191). 

1 0) Narseh I yahudagan; “Narseh, the son of a Jewess” 

(Avestan) nairy>6.satjha ; (Manichaen Parthian) nrysf (Manichaen Mid- 
dle Persian) nrysh, (Annenian) narses. This is a reference to Narseh, the 
brother of Wahram Gor (421-439 CE). Muslim historians tell us that 
Wahram Gor had appointed his brother as the governor of Xwarasan 
(TabarT 1999; 99). Jahudagan “son of a Jewess.” 

1 1) Marw-rod: “Marv-rod / Marv on the river” 

This city was 160 miles north of the great city of Marv on the Morghab 
river. Since the city stood on the river it was called marv-rod or bald 
murghab. In the Islamic sources it is also known as marv-ar-rudh “Marv 
on the River” or “little Marv” (Le Strange 1 966; 404-405). hi this text the 
foundation of the city is attributed to Wahram Gor who fought and de- 
feated the Xiyons/Chionites at Marv and is said to have established a 
tower to demarcate the border of the Sasanian empire (TabarT 1999; 96). 
We also come across this toponym in Husraw ud Redag (57), where it is 
mentioned as having famous grape wine, may i marv-rddig “Wine of 
Marv-rod.” 

12) Marw: “Marv” 

(Avestan) maryu, (Old Persian) margu-, (Persian) marv. Hie foundation 
of the city is attributed to Alexander which is supported by Classical his- 
torians such as Pliny (Natural History vi.46). TabarT states that Wahram 
appointed Narseh as the governor of Xwarasan and at that time Marv 
was probably the limits of the Sasanian empire in the northeast (TabarT 
1999; 98). 

-Hare: “Heraf ’ 

(Avestan) haroiuua-, (Old Persian) haraiva-, (Greek) Apvoi. Pliny also 
tells us that indeed Alexander did build Herat as well (Natural History 
vi.46), which the SE confirms, and most of the Islamic source follow the 
same account (Modi 1898; 144). 
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13) Posang: “Posang” 

According to the Muslim geographers, this city was located in Xwarasan 
and was fortified and was a day travel (10 farsax) from Herat ( Hudud al- 
‘alam 1983; 192). Frye suggests that this is the town of Zindajan, 36 
kilometers west of Herat and with many mins (Frye prv. corr.). 

-Sabuhr I ardaxslran: “Sabuhr, the son of Ardaxslr.” 

This is Sabuhr I (240-270 CE), the son of the founder of the Sasanian 
dynasty who in this text is said to have built the city of Posang as well as 
a large bridge there. 

14) Tus: “Tus” 

(Avestan) Tus a-. In the Aban Yost (V.53) he is mentioned as a valiant 
warrior who asked AnahTd to overcome the sons of Vaesaka. He is the 
son of Naotara and a warrior during the time of Kay Husraw in the 
Sahname-ye Ferdowsl 

-Nodaran: “Of the clan of Nodar” 

(Avestan) Naotara- or Naotairiia-. In the Aban Vast (V.76), Vistauru- is 
identifed as a son of Naotairiia who asks Analud for dry passage. 
Vistauru is the brother of Tus a- and in Ram Yast (XV.35) Hutaosa is 
their sister and is mentioned as having “many brothers” pouru-braera 
from the “house” vis- of Naotairiia. Vistauru was identified as Gustahm 
of the Sahname (Dannesteter 1882; 71). Nodar is the son of Manucihr 
who according to the Bundahisn was killed along with his brother Freh 
(XXXLU.5): pas frasiyak amed manucihr abag eranagan 6 padisxwar- 
gar spoxt pad sej ud niyaz ud was marglh abesihenid freh ud nodar 
manucihr pus dzad ta pad any paywand eran-sahr az frasiyak stad: 
“Then Frasiyak came, Manucihr along with the Iranians were delayed at 
Padisxwargar, by trouble and misery and much death (they) were de- 
stroyed. Freh and Nodar, the sons of Manucihr were killed, till other 
offsprings took Iran from Frasiyak.” 



-Zarer: “Zarer” 

(Avestan) zairiuucrri, (Middle Persian) Zarer is the elder brother of Kay 
Wistasp and the father of (Avestan) Bastauucui-, (Middle Persian) Bas- 
tur. According to the Ayadgdr l Zareran he was killed by Widrajs l 
Jadiig (Ayadgdr l Zareran 75-76). 

-Bastur: “Bastur” 

(Avestan) Bastauuari, (Middle Persian) Bastur. His frawasT is worshiped 
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in Vast (XIII. 103). In the Middle Persian texts, he is the young son of 
Zarer who after his father’s death in battle attempts to take revenge on 
Widrafs. Kay Wistasp cautions him not to engage in battle with Widrafs 
because Bastur is still young and does not know the art of warfare (Ay- 
adgaiu Zareran 80), but ultimately he kills Widrafs. 

-Karzam: “Karzam” 

(Avestan) Kauuarasman- whose frawasT is worshiped in Yast (XIII. 103) 
and who in later Islamic tradition is known as Gorzam, the jealous 
brother of IsfandTyar. Islamic sources report that he was close to Kay 
Wistasp and that he was killed when the city of Balx was captured by 
Arzasp (Tha’alibT 1368; p. 202). 

1 5) Newsabuhr: “Newsabuhr” 

Newsabuhr “Brave Sabuhr” is the name of the city of (Persian) Neisapur 
in the province of Xwarasan. Hamza al-Isfahanl who has the most com- 
plete list of cities built by Sabuhr I, mentions the city of Newsabuhr be- 
ing built by him ( Tarikh 1367; 46). 

16) Kayen: “Qayen” 

This city is located in Xwarasan and its foundation is attributed to Kay 
Lohrasp in this text. Kay Lohrasp (Avestan) Auruuat.aspa- is mentioned 
in Aban Yast (V.105) as the father of Kay Wistasp. Markwart belived 
that this identification is based on a popular etymology (Markwart 1932; 
53). 

17) Gurgan: “Gurgan” 

(Avestan) vdhrkdna, (Old Persian) Vrkdna-, (Greek) Hyrcania (Persian) 
Gurgan “land of the wolves,” which is placed as part of dahestan “The 
Country of the Dahae.” Dahae was the name of the nomads who con- 
quered Parthia and established the Arsacid dynasty. In the Islamic 
sources two Narseh are mentioned for the Arsacid period, one Norse I 
new “Narseh the Brave” and Narse i sekari “Narseh the Hunter” (Kiya 
1344; 15). Markwart has suggested that this Narseh may be the brother 
of Waliram Gor (Markwart 1932; 55). Since we do not know of a Par- 
thian ruler by this name it is also possible to emend the name to wytwd 
“Orodes II” who ruled in 57/58 BCE. Among the confederation of Da- 
hae the most important tribe was the Pami. They gave their name to the 
eastern shores of the Caspian (Dahestan). 

1 8) Kumls: “KumTs” 

Arabic Qumis , of which the capital city is Damghcm. This place included 
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the Parthian capital of Hecatompyle (city of hundred gates) which is to 
be identified with Damghan and it may be for this reason that the SE 
assigns the foundation of this place to the Parthians. Classical sources 
report on this capital of the Parthians which was built by Seleucus Nica- 
tor (Curtius VI.2.15 : Boswoith 1986; 377). 

-Panj burg: “Five towers” 

Nyberg read.it as “Having five grey (horses).” The reading is based on 
the modem rendition of bar which stands for the color red and bay, but 
also grey (Nyberg 1974; 1 50). The text, however, can be read as pncbwlg 
“five towers,” where its location was not known (Markwart 1932; 12). 

-manis I parslgan: “abode of the ^Parthians” 

The author mistakenly has assigned the Parthian homeland to the Per- 
sians and so the text must be emended to manis I *pahlavigan (Markwart 
1932; 12). 

-Yazdgird T sabuhran: “Yazdgird 0” 

According to Markwart Yazdgird I and Yazdgird D are confused in this 
passage. Since we know that in the fifth century CE, Yazdgird II fought 
against the white Huns (Markwart 1932; 57), and the leader of the Huns 
according to Perso-Arabic sources was Tsoi it is more probable to iden- 
tify this Yazdgird as Yazdgird D. 

-Weroy-pahr: “The Gruzinian Guard” 

The old name of the fortress at Darband; (Syriac) Wiropahrg, (Arme- 
nian) Iwroy Parhak, (Greek) ”I(3r|ps^: (Parthian) (SKZ 2.2.3) wyrsn\ 
(Greek inscription SKZ 2.2.3); D3HPIAN which stands for Georgia (Ibe- 
ria). Henning suggested that two different countries, one Iberia and the 
other somewhere near Balx were mentioned by this name (Henning 
1945; pp. 88-89; 1947; 49). Utas remarked that this is a confusion be- 
tween the people Col (Col) and the place name located west of the Cas- 
pian. This confusion effects the next two paragraphs 19-20 where the 
mentioned cities should be placed in the west (Utas 1979; 122). 

19) husraw-<ud>sad, husraw I must-abad, wisp-sad-husraw, hu- 
boy-husraw, sad-farrox-husraw 

The location of some of the five cities mentioned which were built by 
Husraw is unclear (Gyselen 1988; 198), but Sdd-hnsraw is similar to the 
name of Husraw-sad-hormizd , i.e, Ctesiphon. Some numismatists have 
read the mint-mark VSP for the city of Wisp-sad-Husraw located in Iraq. 
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Isfahani mentions another city by the name of Husraw-sabuhr which 
was one of the seven cities of Mada’in which was built by Husraw I. Hu- 
boy-husraw is similar to Hanbu-sabuhr which was situated close to 
Mada’in as well (TafazzolT 1983; 340). 

20) 180 dar: “ 1 80 gates” 

Markwart omits the number 180 (Markwart 1932; 13) which stands for 
1 80 gates. The text is probably stating the great size of this fortification. 

-dastgird: “Estate” 

Markwart simply translates it as “lodge,” but in his notes takes dastgird 
as a proper name (Markwart 1931; 13). It is also the name of a well 
known place where Husraw II had a palace with amazing riches which 
was raided by Heraclius in 628 CE during his invasion of the Sasanian 
empire (Frye 1984; 337). Ito made an unlikely emendation in regard to 
this term and came up with the city of “Gehan-farrox-kard-Husroy ” 
which is not in the text and identifies it as Dastgird. While this may be 
refering to the famous Dastgird of Husraw D, the meaning of the word 
has been noted to be “estate,” or “fortificatio” which came to mean camp 
or landed property (Skalmowski 1993; 161), which is meant in this pas- 
sage. 

2 1 ) Tus I warazag I gewagan: “Tus, the son of Waraz, the son of Gew” 
(Avestan) Tus a- mentioned in Yast (V.53) as a valiant warrior who is 
aided by the goddess Anahita in defeating his enemies. Markwart be- 
lieved that the reason for assigning the building of Ctesiphon (TisfTm) to 
Tus is due to “childish etymology” (Markwart 1932; 62), and he may be 
right. A Waraz is mentioned in the inscription of Sabuhr I and that of 
Narseh as one of the important royal clans of the Arsacids (Shahbazi 
1993; 155). In the Sahname (300-103-5) Waraz I. Gewagan was alive at 
the time of Kay Husraw who was active as late as the time of Lohrasp. 

22) Naslbln: “Nisibis” 

The text has syn- which Markwart emended to nsybyn ’ (Markwart 1932; 
62). Nisibis was located in the province of Arbayistan in Mesopotamia, 
where it was an important trade center and some Persians apprantly in- 
habited the city. The Perso-Roman silk trade was centered around this 
city (Brunner 1983; 761-762). 
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23) Orhay: “Edessa” 

(Syriac) Orhai\ (Armenian) Urhay; (Arabic) al-Ruha ’ and the foundtion 
of which is assigned to a Narseh. The Sasanians from the third century 
laid siege to this city in upper Mesopotamia. Markwart suggested that 
this Narseh was the contemporary of the first Christian king of Edessa in 
the third century CE (Markwart 1932; 66). Sabuhr was able to capture 
the Roman emperor Valerian close to Edessa in 260 CE. During the rule 
of Husraw II (590-628 CE), the Roman general, who controlled Edessa 
was named Narseh and became subordinate to the Sasanian king (Ba- 
jraktarevic 1993; 995) and this may be why in our text we have the name 
of Narsh as the founder of the city. 

24) Babel: “Babylon” 

Blochet had connected Babylon with the center of the study of astrology 
but considerd the passage as obscure (Blochet 1 897; 1 73). Markwart also 
stated that Babylon was thought to be the center of astrology (Markawart 
1932; 66), but did not give any other information. This reference empha- 
sizes the Babylonian origin of astrology, but the influence of Greek as- 
trology has been demonstrated in this passage as well (MacKenzie 1964; 
65n; Panaino 1998; 76). 

-Tir: “Planet Mercury” 

The reference is to the planet Mercury whose sign is thought to have 
influence over the region of Babylon (MacKenzie 1964; 65n), and it was 
considered a very negative luminary and it was to have a demonic func- 
tion (Panaino 1998; 76). I would like to thank A. Panaino for tire refer- 
ence. 

-hastom bahrag: “eighth firmament” 

Probably means the eighth firmament or heavenly sphere which accord- 
ing to the ancients was the sphere of the immobile stars (Tafazzoll 1983; 
341). 

25) Hert. “Hfra” 

(Aramaic) Herta “camp;” (Arabic) al-Hira. This town is located in Iraq. 
The text assigns the building of the city to Sabuhr I, which probably re- 
fers to Iris rebuilding of the city. We have evidence of Sabuhr destroying 
the city of Hatra (Tabari 1999; 36) whose name is similar to Middle Per- 
sian Herat and Hert. No evidence, howerver, exists to connect Sabuhr I 
to Hfra. Modi suggested that Sabuhr I attacked HTra and rebuilt it and 
appointed Mihrzad as its margrave (Modi 1898; 151). During the late 
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Sasanian period the western and southern direction of Hlra was protected 
by a defensive system which included a canal system which supplied 
water and was a barrier. The wall system was reinforced again during the 
reign of Husraw 0(Morony 1982; 28). 

-War I tazlgan; “Wall / Fortress of the Arabs” 

Markwart translates it as the “lake of the Arabs” (Markwart 1932; 14) 
which he thought stood for the Persian Gulf. From the early Islamic pe- 
riod the name of this gulf was known as (Arabic) Bah ' Faris or Xalij 
Paris and by the later Europeans of the sixteenth century as Sino Persico 
or Sinus Persicus (Bosworth 1997; 84-89). Thus it is surprising that such 
a well known name for this boundary of water would be the “Arab Gulf’ 
(During the end of the Qajar Period and the time of Reza Shah the British 
for the first time called this body of water the Arabian Gulf, and it be- 
came a term used from the 1960’s as part of Arab nationalist activities). 
Nyberg had seen this discrepancy and stated that war stood for “wall,” 
“enclosure,” or “fortress” (Nyberg 1959; 316-326). One can suggest that 
war was part of the Sasanian wall defense system (Frye 1979; in 11 : 
Azamoush 1374; 3-15), here standing for the Khandaq i Sabuhr (Mo- 
rony 1982; 28). This meaning for war can also be found in Vedic void, 
Avestan var-; Khotanese vara-, WaxT wirg (Bailey 1954; 26-28). In the 
Sasanian period (Avestan) Puitika /(Middle Persian) Piidig which is 
mentioned in the Widewdad (V.19) was equated with the Persian Gulf 
(Bahar 1375; 142-143 : BehzadI 1368; 244). 

26) Yazdgird dabr: “Yazdgird the rough” 

Markwart translates Yazdgird’s epithet as “the sinner,” which is also 
attested in Tabari as al-Athim (Tabari 1999; 70). Noldeke had already 
interpreted the term correctly as dabz “rough, harsh” in his translation of 
Tabari. Tabari in discussing Wahram V’s reign calls his father (Arabic) 
al-Khasin (Tabari 1999; 82). Persian zebr “rough” is found in many of 
the Perso-Arabic texts (Klya 1965; 16; Tafaaroll 1972; 270-273), as the 
epithet of Yazdgird I due to his religious tolerance toward all religions. 

27) War I wahramawand. “Wall / Fortress of Wharamawand” 

Name of a fortress in mah “Media” which Modi suggested to be either 
the late city of Raman, close to Nihavand, or Ravandeh (Modi 1898; 
152). : 
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28) -Padisxwargar: “Padisxwargar” 

(Old Persian) pdtishuvaris, (Parthian) pryszwr. In the Letter of Tansar, 
Gusnasp has the title of “Prince and King of Tabarestan and Barsawad- 
gan, of Gllan and Deylaman and Royan and Dumbavand” ( Name-ye 
Tamar 1354; 49 : Boyce 1961; 12). For a comprehensive review of this 
toponym which is the mountain region in northern Iran see (‘Alam 1991- 
19926-34). 

Armayil: “ArmayTl” 

According to the Sahndme-ye Ferdowsi, when Zahhak came to the 
throne and two snakes had grown from his shoulders, the brain of two 
young men were prepared for him each night. Two righteous men who 
were from the lineage of kings by the name of ArmayTl and KarmayTl 
decided to pose as cooks, so that they would be able to save one youth 
each day. From these saved people, it is said that the Kurdish people 
originated. DTnawarT, however, gives us some other information and that 
is that Zahhak made a man by the name of ArmayTl as his WazTr. He was 
from the family oiArfaxsad, “JamsTd,” and every day he would release 
two people out of four men (obviously numbers here differ), and would 
instead give the tyrant sheep brain. The ones who would escape death 
would flee to the mountains and they say that they are the Kurds (Safa 
448; 1374). Rather than taking their domain from Azi Dahag, the sen- 
tence means that from the fear of Azi Dahag they fled to the mountains. 

-Kofyaran: “Mountineers” 

Bailey believed that kofydr was the title of the sovereigns of AmiayTl 
(Bailey 1930-1932; 947). 

29) Dumbawand <ud> Wisemagan: “Wisemagan of Damawand” 

This is the name of a family in northern Iran; (Armenian) Vsemakan 
(Nyberg 1974; 214). The Wisemagan are mentioned as a tribe / family as 
early as the fourth century CE, as the Apakdn Vsemakan (Markwart 
1932; 70). The manuscripts supply 7 and 8 for the number of the fami- 
lies. If one takes Dumbawand and Wisemagan separately, then 8 should 
be the correct number. Otherwise 7 is the preferred number. 



-Ahagan: “Ahagan” 

Markwart emends the word to Nihavand (Markwart 1932; 15), while 
there is a village by the name of All close to Damawand (Orian 1983; 
609) and there is a famous family in northern Iran known by the name of 
AhT who were from Ah close to Rodhan (Sotoodeh 1976; 61). 
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-Wispuhr. “Wispuhr” 

Markvvart reads the word as Vesntun (Markwart 1932; 15), but this is an 
emendation by him, while Nyberg read the world as wspwtr', who are 
probably another family from Northern Iran. 

-Sobaran: “Sobaran” 

Markwart reads the word as Denahbaran (Markwart 1932; 15), while 
Nyberg reads the word as Sobtran (Nyberg 1964; 176). There is also a 
famous family of Sarbar who live today by Darasal in the villages of 
Ozrodnur in northern Iran (Sotoodeh 1976; 67), which may be identified 
with this name. 



-Barozan: “Barozan” 

Markwart read the word as Balocan which is not close to Padisxwargar, 
and again Nyberg’s suggestion to read the word as bcirzcm or better 
Barozan is more sensible, where he connects it to Barjan , a village of 
Xanlanjan (Nyberg 1964; 44), which may be identified with this name. 

31) Miisel: “Mosul” 

The city of Mosul, (Arabic) d-Mawsil “the confluence” was located on 
the west bank of the Tigris river. The Sasanian governor of Mosul was 
known as Budh-ArdashTr and thus it was thought that the official name of 
the city was Budh-ArdashTr and others state that the name of the city was 
Bih-Hormoz-Kowadh (Le Strange 1966; 87). 

32) Gazlrag: “GazTra / Island / Peninsula” 

The Arabs named upper Mesopotamia al-Jazirah. The three districts of 
al-Jazirah, are taken from the names of the three Arabian tribes settled 
there under Sasanian rule. This tenn is used for the region of the northern 
part of the area between the Tigris and the Euphrates. In Persian the re- 
gion is called Arvastcm and Beth Arabayd by the Aramaean population 
of the region. During the Arab Muslim conquest, the area was under 
Roman control and this may be the reason why the SE assigns its foun- 
dation to Caesar, i.e., the Byzantine emperor (Canard 1965; 523). 

-Amtus kesar bradar. “AmtCis the brother of Casaer” 

Probably should be identified with Aurelius Verus, the brother of the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus who fought against the Arsacids 
(164-166 A.D.). We know both co-regents (Aurelius Antoninus Aurelius 
& Verus) built a number of cities and invaded Parthia in 162 CE and 
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took over Mesopotamia and Armenia as part of the Roman Empire 
(Wolski 1993; 185). 

33) Sam: “Syria” 

In the fifth century CE, the Ghassanids ruled this region, where they had 
adopted Christianity and were under Byzantine control. This region was 
an area which the Sasanians often attacked and was the scene of bitter 
wars with the Romans. By 613 CE the Sasanian army had taken Antioch 
and later Damascus and beyond, Sahrwaraz taking Jerusalem and SaliTn 
conquering Anatolia (Frye 1983; 168). 

-Yaman: “Yemen” 

Located in the southwest of the Arabian peninsula and was conquered by 
Husraw I in 575/ 575 CE. His governor in Yemen was Badhan who 
ruled from San‘a’ and at the order of the King of Kings had sent envoys 
to Yathrib to inquire about the region (Lings 1 983; 260). Husraw I sent a 
force of 800 cavalrymen to Yemen under the leadership of Wahriz who 
controlled the region in the late sixth century (Bosworth 1 983; 607). 

-FrTga: “Africa” 

IfrJkiya was the name given by the Arabs to the eastern part of Barbary, 
while the west was called Maghrib (Lybia). The word is derived from 
(Latin) Africa given by the Romans. What is meant here probably is 
what later came to be known as Maghrib, or Egypt and the adjoining 
areas (Northern Africa) (Modi 1898; 130). This would fit the picture of 
Eran-sahr reaching to Egypt in the preface to the Sahname-ye Abu 
Mansuri, where its limits are from riidlamu to riid J misr (Oxus to Nile 
river) (QazvTnT 1332; 49). Monchi-Zadeh had read riid i forat (Euphra- 
tes) (Monchi-Zadeh 1 975; 8) which is also possible, giving the third 
century CE conception of Eran-sahr. I still would keep QazvTnfs read- 
ing whose suggestion is based on two manuscripts. We know that Egypt, 
Lybia and northern Nubia came under Sasanian control (Altheim-Stiehl 
1 992; 92). hi fact Tabari based on the isnad of Hisam b. Muhammad that 
“This Kisra Abarwlz had accumulated more wealth than any other mon- 
arch. His riders reached as far as Constantinople and Ifriqiyah (Africa) 
(Tabari 1999; 376). 

-Kufah: “Kufah” 

A city established as an encampment by the Arab Muslim conquerors in 
Iraq after the battle of al-QadisTya by the order of the Caliph ‘Umar in 
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638 CE. In the Persian tradition, the city was built by Ho sang which may 
be the source ofthe SE, albeit a later tradition (Hurat 1993; 1105). 

-Makkah: “Mecca” 

Mecca is located in the Hijaz in the Arabian Peninsula and in the pre- 
Islamic period, in the sixth century was tire scene of rivalries between the 
Romans and the Sasanians. The city appears to have remained neutral 
during the Perso-Roman wars, but Persian activity in the region is not 
unknown (Watt 1986; 145). We have infonnation that indeed Persians 
were present or had an influence on people of Mecca, where stories of 
ancient Persian kings were told in the streets at tire time of the Prophet 
Muhammad (Lings 1983; 89). While Markwart denies Sasanian influ- 
ence in Mecca and Medina (Markwart 1932; 83), there is evidence to the 
contrary. Arabic sources state that the Sasanians attempted to control 
Mecca and Medina in the late sixth century and had influence in this re- 
gion (Bosworth 1983; 600 : Kister 1968; 144-147). 

-MadTnag: “Medina” 

(Arabic) cil-Madina “the City.” The inclusion of the Arabian city of 
Medina in the Hijaz in this text suggests that the SE was redacted after 
the early seventh century, since the name of the city in pre-Islamic times 
was (Arabic) Yatrib, (Minaean inscriptions) Ythrb, and (Greek) Iathrippa 
(Watt 1986; 994). 

34) Kabul: “Kabul” 

Muslim historians provide other names for this city in the ninth and the 
tenth centuries such as Jxmvas and Taban, but Kabul was the name for 
the district where the city by the same name was located (Le Strange 
1966; 349). 

-ArdaxsTr T Spandyad: “ArdaxsTr, the son of Spandyad” 

In the Zoroastrian tradition ArdaxsTr T Kay is also known as ArdaxsTr, the 
son of Spandyad (Cereti 1996; 1 52). Here in our text he is credited with 
the building of the city of Kabul. Usually this ArdaxsTr is identified with 
Artaxerxes I (Bahar 1369; 197), but he should be identified with Artax- 
erxes II (Boyce 1991; 385: Amir Aijomand 1998; 246). 

35) Raxwat: “Raxvat” 

(Arabic) Raxnd is located in the Xwarasan region ( Hudud ‘al-Alam 103) 
which was identified by Markwart as (Avestan) Haraxnnaitl (Markwart 
1931; 84). Again here we have a unique piece of infonnation which is 
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not found anywhere else as to the builder of the city. Raham is present in 
the Sahname during the reign of Kaus/Kay Us (I 366; 666). In the ab- 
sence of any other source, the connection between the city of Raxwat and 
Raham according to Markwart maybe due to a popular etymology 
(Markwart 1932; 85). 

36) Bast: “Bust” 

Bust was the second largest city in Sistan in the medieval period and was 
known to have been the location where Wistasp made the religion cur- 
rent According to a short Middle Persian text, the Abdih ud Sdhagih I 
Sistan, it was the scene of Zoroaster’s ministry and one of his important 
disciples, Seri I Ahumstiwlan, was from Bust. Sen’s ffawasT is worshiped 
in Yast XEC.97, who according to the Zoroastrian tradition was the first 
disciple and trained others in the religion of Zoroaster (Gnoli 1967; 79: 
1980; 138-139: Mayrhofer 1977; 73: Boyce 1989; 273: Daryaee 1996; 
536-537). Thus, tire location has immense importance for Sasanian Zo- 
roastriansim. 

-Bastur I zareran “Bastur, the son of Zarer” 

Bastin' plays a prominent role in the epic of Aydd gar i Zareran, where as 
a young boy he is able to defeat the Turanian forces and take revenge for 
the death of his father. Once Zarer is killed, king Wistasp exclaims who- 
ever takes revenge of Zarer’s death, he will marry his daughter Humay i 
man dial to him and give him the home and dwelling man ud kadag I 
zarer of the fallen hero (Gheybi 1999; 7). 

37) Frah / Zawalestan: “Frah / Zabul.” 

The city of Frah / (Persian) Farah is close to the Helmand River. The 
highlands of the Qandahar country, along the upper waters of Helmand 
were known as Zawalestan (Persian) Zabulistan. In the Persian tradition 
Sistan and Zawalestan were famous as the home of Rustam (Le Strange 
1966; 334-335). 

-Rodstahm: “Rustam” 

The cities mentioned to have been built by Rustam are in the area which 
he ruled and was conferred upon Rustam’s family in the Persian epic, 
and this area appears to be the Indo-Scythian kingdom of Maues of the 
early first century CE and the later Indo-Parthian kingdom of Gondo- 
phares who appears to have influenced Rustam’s charecter in the Persian 
epic (Shahbazi 1993; 157-158 : Sarkarati 1378; 28-32). In the epic tradi- 
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tion Zawalestan is the domain of Rustam and consequently he is given 
the title of king of Slstan. 

38) Zarang: “Zarang” 

In the Islamic sources the capital of the province of STstan was known as 
Zaranj/Zarang. In the Sasanian period it was a great fortified city (Le 
Strange 1966; 335). 

-Karkoy: “Karkoy” 

In the Tarix-e Slstan another version of the foundation of this fire-temple 
is mentioend which does not give Frasiyak any part in its establishment. 
The text relates that Kay Flusraw prayed at the Karkoy fire-temple which 
had originally been a sanctuary of Kay Wistasp and by this act he was 
able to establish the fire once again. As a result the fortification which 
Frasiyak had built and concealed in the dark through sorcery was made 
mainfest and destroyed (Bahar 1314; 35-37). In regard to the request of 
Frasiyak from Spandarmad, one can also find the story in the Wlzldaglha 
T Zadspram (Chapter 4.4-7) with some variation and elaboration (Gig- 
noux & TafazzolT 1989; 189-202). Theodore bar KonaT also relates this 
story, but states that Spandarmad became the wife of Frasiyak (Markwart 
1368; 19-20). 

39) *Kawad T Perozan Kerman sah: “Kawad, the son of Peroz, 

king of Kerman” 

Bailey in his review of Markwart’ s translation of the SE had suggested 
that perozan is a patronymic before which a name has been dropped out 
(Bailey 1931; 782), and Modi (1898; 154) and Markwart (1932; 40) 
suggested that the figure should be Wahram IV (388-399 CE) who was 
known as Kerman-sdh according to Tabari (Tabari 1999; 69). The prob- 
lem is that Wahram IV ruled in the fourth century CE and that his father 
was not Peroz, but rather Sabuhr II. It is more probable that the missing 
name should be Kawad who was the son of Peroz who came to power in 
the fifth century CE. 

40) Weh-ardaxsTr: “Weh-Ardaxslr” 

Markwart assigns the city to Kerman, but Gyselen places the city in Iraq 
(Gyselen 1989; 62). The problem here is that in the progression of nam- 
ing the areas, we are still in the east and the cities close to Fars await to be 
mentioned. Gyselen, however, has pointed out that this city which was 
part of Ctesiphon was placed erronously in the Southern knst in the SE 
(Gyselen 1988; 199). In the Farsndme oflbn Balxl it is also related that 
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ArdaxsTr I called several cities by his own name including Bih Ardasir 
which was in Kerman ( Farsname 1363; 60). But there was also a Bih 
Ardasir on the west side of Mada’in in Iraq (Tabari 1999; 16). 

41) Staxr: “Staxr” 

Staxr was the center of Sasanian power in the beginning of the third 
century CE. The AnahTd fire-temple which Pabag, ArdaxsTr’s father, was 
custodian of wqs at Staxr and the Achaemenid monuments were also 
located close by. Thus the assigning of the building of Staxr to Ardawan 
seems to be a mistake, even though he is given the title of parsigmi-sdh. 
Another possibility is to emend the name to ArdaxsTr, assigning it to an 
Artaxerxes (of the Achaemenid period) or probably ArdaxsTr 1 as its 
builder. 

-Parslgan sah: “king of *Parthians” 

The text assigns this important center as being built by Ardawan, the 
Parthian ruler (miswritten as parslgan for pahlawigdn), which is also 
attested in the Kdmamag i ArdaxsTr J Pdbagdn (1.2-4), where Ardawan 
resided at Staxr when Pabag was alive. Staxr was an administrative and 
religious center in the Achaemenid period and then became the center of 
Sasanian activity in the Third Century CE when ArdaxsTr I established 
the Sasanian empire. 

42) Darab-giril: “Darabgird” 

(Arabic) Darabjird. The building of the city is assigned to Darius III in 
our text. Its early importance is that ArdaxsTr I as a child was sent to this 
place to become the foster child of Tlra who was the eunuch of Gozihr 
who was the local ailer at Staxr (TabarT 1999; 5-6). According to TabarT 
after Tira died ArdaxsTr took his position as the crgbed (Casstellan) and 
began his career as a conquerer (TabarT 1999; 6). 

43) Weh-sabuhr: “Besabuhr” 

In the Persian tradition the building of Besabuhr is first assigned to the 
legendary Pesdadid kings. Then it was believed to have been destroyed 
by Alexander the Great and Sabuhr I had rebuilt the city (. Farsname 
1363; 63). 

44) Gor-ardaxsTr-xwarrah: “Gor-ArdaxsTr-Xwarrah” 

Gor was build by ArdaxsTr at the place where Artabanus IV was defeated 
in 224 CE. Gor in later tradition came to be known as Ferozabad. 
Ardaxsir-xwarrah means “ArdaxsTr’s Glory.” 
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45) Humay I cihr azadan: “Humay, the daughter of Cihr Azad” 

Blochet, Markwart and Orian all have the same reading, Huma the 
daughter of Cihr Azad, while Tafazzoll reads Hormizd for Huinay (Ta- 
fazzoll 1983; 336). In the Bundahisn (XXXII1.13) she is said to be the 
daughter of Wahman I SpandTyad: arnica ham haztwag ka xwadayih 5 
wahman i spaniyadan mad id crwercm bud eranagdn xwes pad xwes 
absist hend ud az tohmag 1 xwadayih kas ne mand ke xwadayih kard had 
usdn humay I wahman doxt pad xwadayih nisast. “In the same millen- 
nium, when rulership came to Wahman, the son of Spandyad, and there 
was ruin, the Iranians destroyed one another and there was no one from 
the seed of the rulers left who would rule. Then they brought Humay, the 
daughter of Wahman, to rulership.” 

46) Hormizd-ArdaxsTr / Ram-Hormizd: “Honnizd-ArdaxsTr / 

Ram-Horrnizd” 

The cities of Honnizd-ArdaxsTr and Ram-Honnizd are two cities in the 
province of Xuzestan. Hormizd-ArdaxsTr was a Christian diocese and 
administrative seals exist for this city as well (Gyselen 1989; 74-75). 
Honnizd-ArdaxsTr was known in Islamic times as al-Ahwaz, the capital 
city of Xuzestan (Le Strang 1966; 233). 

-Hormizd new sabuhran: “The Valiant Hormizd, son of Sabuhr” 

This is Honnizd I (272-273 CE) who in the Zoroastrian and Islamic texts 
has the epithet of“valiant” (KTya 1965; 1 5). 

47) Sus / Sustar: “Susa and Sustar” 

Susa, (Persian) Sus is located in the province of Xuzestan and was the 
ancient Elamite capital. In the Islamic tradition it was identified as the 
place of “the Palace of Susan” found in the Book of Daniel (Le Strange 
1966; 246). The tomb of Daniel is also thought to be at this city. It is quite 
possible that because of this Biblical connection, the name of the daugh- 
ter of the Res Galut, STsTnduxt was given as the builder of this city. 
Sustar /Sustar is 60 miles north of Hormizd-ArdaxsTr (Le Strange 1966; 
235). 

-STsTnduxt: “STsTnduxt” 

The name of the queen would have been Susan in Hebrew, meaning 
“lily,” Arabic and Persian Susan (Modi 1898; 142). She was the wife of 
Yazdgerd I (399-420 CE) and her father was the Jewish leader in 407 
CE. Because of the king’s religious tolerance, the Exilarch must have 
been close to him and in contact which makes the stoiy more likley. It 
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lias been suggested that any of the following Exilarchs could have been 
the father of Slslnduxt; Mar Kahana, Mar Yeinar, or Mar Zutra I, while 
Huna B. Nathan was suggested by Modi to have been the father of SlsTn- 
duxt (Modi 1898; 141). Gray, however, had ruled out all of them as a 
likely candidate (Gray 1916; 465). 

-Res-galudag. “Leader of the Exile” 

(Hebrew) RoshGolah, where the Middle Persian fonn may have been 
taken from the Aramaic form Resh Galutha. Slslndux may have been the 
daughter of Mar Kahana I (400-415 CE). 

48) Pflabad: “Pllabad” 

Tliis is the Syriac name for the city of Wandoy-sabuhr , (Persian) 
Jundisapur . , Gwidisahpilr, i.e., betlapat in Xuzestan. A famous medical 
center was located in this city. Tabari states that Sabuhr D had Indian 
physicians brought to the city which established the center. Greek and 
Nestorian presence was even stronger which makes the location a meet- 
ing ground for Greek and Indian medicine (Tabari 1999; 66). 

49) Nahr-Tlrag: “Nahr-Tlrag” 

The city was located in Iraq, situated on a canal (Arabic) nahr (Modi 
1898; 159). 

-Zendan I eran-sahr: “the Prison of Eran-sahr” 

According to Markwait the author has made a mistake in identifying the 
“Castle of Oblivion” which was located at Dizful with this location 
(Markwart 1931; 99). 

50) Simran: “Hiinyar” 

This is the old name for Southern Arabia (Nyberg 1974; 176) and in the 
Islamic period was used to designate Yemen and in Persian mythology 
was known as Hamawaran (Modi 1898; 159: Markwait 1932; 99-102 : 
Monchi-Zadeh 1975; 347). The Sasanians took over the region in about 
570 CE, during the reign of Husraw I. 

-Maswar: “Masrugh” 

Markwart read the name as Mansur, the Abbasld caliph, while Nyberg 
reads it as Mei-var and suggests to be a mocking translation of the name 
Qais bom by the kings of Kinda (Nyberg 1974; 132: Bosworth 1983; 
607). However, the last ruler of the Ela-Abraha dynasty was Masrugh 
(Mordtmann 1936; 311) who was defeated by the Sasanians. From then 
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on the region was under Persian governors who resided in San ‘a’ and 
Persians resided in the region when the Prophet Muhammad sent his 
envoys to Yemen. The proper name of the king of Himyar in the text 
may be emended to MasrOgh who was the last of the autonomous kings. 

-Baxt husraw: “Baxt-Husraw” 

This is a distorted version of the name of the Babylonian king Nabti- 
kudwri-usur / Nebuchadnezzar (Nyberg 1974; 45 : Bosworth 1991; 22). 
In the Farsname, Boxt al-Nasr is known as the Spahbed of Iraq 
(. Farsname 1363; 51). 

5 1 ) Arhest: “Arhest” 

Nyberg has made the suggestion that the name of the city should be read 
as Arhest which is a village and a market place on the banks of Lake Van 
(Nyberg 1974; 29). We should note, however, that this city must be in the 
Mesopotamian region because it is mentioned between S. Arabia and 
Mesopotamia (Gyselen 1988; 201). There are no sources that indicate 
that Sabuhr I built this city. Modi identified the city as Xarayist / Sabur 
Xwdst of the Islamic sources, located between Kuhistan and Isfahan, 
some 22 farsakhs from Nlhawand (Modi 1 898 1 59). Markwart conjec- 
tured that this is the location of erm-sad-sdbnhr (, Sdd-sabuhr ) around 
Kaskar (Markwart 1931; 102), which appears to be correct Tabari states 
that Sabuhr I built a city in Maysan called Sad-Sabnhr (Tabari 1999; 
377). This city was the center of an administrative district (Morony 1 984; 
155). 

52) Astir: “Asur” 

Nyberg reads it as Ardebil (Nyberg 1974; 9), while Markwart’s sugges- 
tion to read the word as Astir is more plausible. Astir stands for Astires- 
tin, the Sasanian province of Babylonia. By the end of the sixth century 
CE the Banu Lakhm, the Arab vassals of the Sasanians at Hira ruled over 
Astir. With the fall of Banu Lakhm at the beginning of the seventh cen- 
tury CE, the Sasanians stationed a marzban at Hira to rule over this re- 
gion (Morony 1982; 22). 

-Weh-Ardaxslr: “Weh-Ardaxslr” 

Weh-Ardaxslr was on the western side of al-Mada’in, i.e., Ctesiphon and 
its foundation is also attributed to Ardaxslr. Tabari states that Ardaxslr I 
left Adurbadagan for Surestan (Astir in our text) and on the banks ofTi- 
gris, opposite of Ctesiphon he built Bih-ArdtccsTr (Tabail 1999; 14-15). 
Markwart believed that the builder, i.e., Ardaxslr Wahman was to be 
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identified with Cyrus witli whom ArdaxsTr I wanted to connect his gene- 
alogy with (Markwart 1931; 103). If fact the Achaemenid king, Artax- 
erxes II is the point of reference which ArdaxsTr 1 pointed to as his de- 
scendant (see passage 34 under ArdaxsTr T Spandyad). 



-Osag: “Osag” 

This appears to be the name of a margrave, although there are no refer- 
ence found to him. Nyberg reads the name as bdck as tlie name of a river 
which was an affluent of the Euphrates river (Nyberg 1974; 143), where 
an Osag was in charge of the city. 

-Hagar; “Hagaf ’ 

(Syriac) hagar, Arabic ( hajar ), also known as Bahrain (TabarT 1 999; 54- 
55). Markwart suggests that tliis city should be located in Bahrain where 
there was a Sasanian margrave present (Markwait 1931; 103) and Ny- 
berg takes Hagar as the name of an Arab tribe in the Syrian desert (Ny- 
berg 1974; 89). ArdaxsTr I invaded Bahrain from the province of Fars 
(Gor) and defeated its king, Sanatruq who may have been a Parthian no- 
ble who was ruling that area (Parthian Sinatrices) (TabarT 1 999; 1 6). 

-Marzban: “Margrave” 

This title can be translated as “margrave,” or “guardian of frontiers,” 
which suits the text, either for Syria or Bahrain. Gignoux, however, is 
doubtful of the literary sources suggesting a quadripartition of the empire 
and the existence of four marzbans in the bordering regions of the Sa- 
sanian empire (Gignoux 1984; 256). There seems to have been more 
than four marzbans in various parts of the late Sasanian Empire. 



-do-sar: “Do-sar” 

Markwart read the word as guud-sar “army commander,” (Markwart 
1931; 105), while Nyberg suggested do-sar as the name of one of the 
two armies commanded by the kings of al-HTra (Nyberg 1974; 65). Ny- 
berg appears to be correct, because TabarT informs us that the Persian 
cavalry was sent to al-Hira (1000 men) each year to support the 
Lakhmids. The name of the troops were Dausar and Sahbci ’ during the 
time of Nu‘ man I. Rothstein was the first to suggest that the Dausar and 
Sahba ' were garrison troops of al-HTra (Rothstein 1 899; 134-13 8). Kister 
in describing the situation of al-HTra during the fifth century stated that 
three divisions existed in the city; the Dausar who were the elite warri- 
ors; al-Sahba ’ and al-Malha ', the former being called this because of the 
color of the Iron (their coat-of-mail) (Kister 1968; 167). Dausar “having 
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two heads” was suggested by Nyberg to mean that there was an infantry 
and a cavalry component to this army (Nyberg 1974; 65). This is, how- 
ever, unlikely since all of our sources state that they were a cavalry force 
and it is possible that there were two regiments, or component detach- 
ments each with its own commander (Taban 1 999; 80n). 



-bor-gil: “Bor-gil” 

Markwart does not give any concrete suggestion and only Nyberg’s ar- 
gument seems plausible to read the word as bor-gil, as the name of one 
of the two annies commanded by the kings of HTra (Nyberg 1974; 48). 
TabarT and other Arab sources states that one group of the Persian forces 
were known as al-Sahba ' which means “the brightly gleaming ones,” or 
“white mingled with grey.” The reason they were called this was because 
of the glint of their breast plates and weapons or coats of mail (Kister 
1968; 167). Nyberg derives bor-gil “the grey troops” from gil < *grda- 
“troop” (Nyberg 1974; 48). 

53) Gay: “Gay” 

The city of Isfahan in the medieval times had two settled areas, one was 
located east of Jay (Gay) called Sahrestdn, and the other was two miles 
to the west, al-Yahudiyah “the Jewish town,” which was much larger 
than Sahrestan. MuqaddasT reports that tire city had 1 2 gates and the 
buildings were built from unbaked brick (Le Strange 1 966 2-3-204). 

-AleksanderT flTpus: “Alexander, the son of Philip” 

Markwart states that after flip, the MK manuscript has been eaten away 
by wonns and based on West’s conjecture, he emends the text to flipdn 
(Markwart 193 1 ; 23). But according to Modi the Tehran manuscript (JJ) 
was copied from the original which was in good condition and supplied 
flipus, i.e., Philiphous (Modi 1898; 143). 

54) Eran-asan-kard-kawad: “Eran-asan-kard-kawad” 

Meaning “Kawad has made Eran Peaceful.” Markwart identified the city 
as found in Annenian sources in the Western bust between Garmakan 
{Beth Garme) and Adiabene (Markwart 193 1; 105). The city was cre- 
ated by Kawad I (488-53 1 CE) in the Holwan region (Gyselen 1 989; 
536). 
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55) Askar: “Askar” 

Blochet identified the city as Askar, a city which Muslim geographers 
assign to Xiizestan (Blochet 1897; 176: Modi 1898; 159: Markwart 
1931; 106). 

56) Adurbadagan: “Adurbadagan” 

The capital Adurbadagan has the same name for the province. It is possi- 
ble that here we have a reference to Atropates who was the satrap of Me- 
dia during the time of Darius IH and Alexander the Great, whose family 
ruled the region during the Seleucid period as related by Diodorus Sicu- 
lus 18.33 and Strabo’s Geography 1 1.13.1 (Chaumont 1987; 17-18). 

-Eran-gusasp: “Eran-Gusasp” 

This may be a reference to the sacred fire-temple of Adur-Gusasp in 
Adurbadagan. Since in the Middle Persian texts Adurbadagan is also 
identified with Eran, it is quite possible that the name Eran-Gvsasp 
came about. In the Islamic period the name of the province was derived 
from an Adharbadh b. Eran (Markwart 1931; 106). 

57) Wan: “Wan” 

The Armenian city of Van by the lake with the same name. 1 Van I gu- 
laxsan: “Wan, the daughter of Walaxs” (Nyberg 1964; 202). Gulaxsan is 
a late development from Walaxs > Baldxs > Gulaxs (Perikhanian 1996- 
1997; 115), which is Parthian Vologeses. Markwart conjectured that gu- 
laxs is a corruption of the name vidarga/vidirisa and his daughter Franag. 
Kay Ka wad is also known in the Islamic sources to be the son of Franag 
(Markwart 1931; 106-107). 

-Karb: “Karp” 

(Avestan) karapan is not usually an epithet of the Turanian Bratres and 
this is the only text that makes Tur a karp. Karb were a group of Indo- 
Iranian priests / pagan singers / poets who were hostile to Zoroaster and 
his teachings. 

58) Ganzag: “Ganzag” 

(Arabic) Janzah, also known as Siz. The building of the city is assigned 
to Frasiyak, where legend has it that it was the place where Frasiyak had 
died, by Lake Urumia. This place became a pilgrimage site based on a 
fabricated story that this town was Zoroaster’s birth place (Boyce 1992; 
9). In this legend the building of the city of Ganzag which had a fortifica- 
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tion is assigned to Frasiyak, no doubt this is a transposition of eastern 
legends to the west by the Sasanians. 

59) Amoy: “Amol” 

The city of Amol, the capital of Tabarestan. Amol appears to have been a 
large city in the late Sasanian period and during the AbbasTd period in the 
9 th century CE it was one of the largest cities in the north (Le Strange 
1966; 370). 

-Zandlg I purr-marg: “The heretic who is full of death” 

According to Markwart this refers to Mazdak (Markwart 1932; 110- 
1 1 2). In the Histoiy of Tabarestan there is a long passage about Mazdak 
and Kaus, the brother of Husraw I who was favored by the Mazdakites, 
and that he resided in the north ( Tarlx-e Tabarestan 1984; 01-201). The 
following passage omits the city which may be the city of Ray which 
according to legend was Zoroaster’s birth place (Markwart 1931; 112 : 
TafazzolT 1983; 349). 

60) Baydad: “Baghdad” 

(Old Persian) baga, (Middle Persian) bay “God,” “Lord,” with the verb 
dad “to create,” thus “Created by God.” The Caliph al-Mansur founded 
Madlnat al-Salam at the site of the already existing market-town of 
Baghdad. Baghdad in the eighth century was expanded as a round city 
which became the capital of the AbbasTs (Le Strange 1966; 30). 



-Abujafar: “Abu Ja'far” 

Refers to the Caliph al-Mansur (754-775 CE). 

Postscript to SKZ 

R. Frye informed me that in the mentioned section of Sabuhr’s inscrip- 
tion, Kas went with Sugd and Cacestan, rather than the “up to” referring 
to both Paskabur and Kas as Huyse has suggested. If this is so, then Kas 
is Kas/Kes, today Sahr I Sabz on the Kaska Darya. 

Postscript to Quadripartition 

As this work was going to press I received R. Gyeslen’s very important 
book, The Four Generals of the Sasanian Empire: Some Sigillo graphic 
Evidence , Istituto Italiano per I’Africa e l’Oriente, Roma, 2001 which 
corroborates that there was a quadripartition of the late Sasanian empire. 
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A 

abar [QDM] prep, “up, on,” : 1 

abarlg [’p’ryk] pron. “other” : 36 

abaxtar [’p’htl] n. “planet” : 24; abaxtaran pi. : 24 
abaz [LAWHL] adv. / preverb “again” : 38, 50 

abgand [LMYTWN] vb. “threw” : 5 
abii-dawanTg [’bwdw’nyg] p.n. “Abu DawanTq” : 60 
abu-jafar [’bwjfr] p.n. “AbuJa’far” : 60 
abzonTg [’pzwnyg] adj. “bountiful” : 0 
afsard [’ps’ It] vb. “extinguished” : 38 

* Abbreviations used in the glossary are: 

adj. adjective 

adv. adverb 

conj. conjunction 

dem. demonstrative 

interrog interrogative 

n. noun 

p.n. proper noun 

pl.n. place name 

prep. preposition 

pron. pronoun 

ptn. patronymic 

vb. verb 

vbl. verbal 

1 Numerals used are: 

N. P. 

3 40 

7 29 

9 32 

25 20 

180 20 

900 H 

1200 4 
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ah I ay Th 

aleksandar, 

andar 

ardawan 

ardaxslr 

ardaxsTran 

aresn 

arhest 

armayTl 

arwand-asp 

arzasp 

asp war z 

ast 

askar 

askan 

aweran 

axtaran 

ay ad gar 

az 



[’hl’dyh] n. “righteouness” : 0 
[Mksndl, skndl] 5, 12] p.n. “Alexander” : 5, 12, 53 
[BYN] prep, “among, in” : 1, 5, 6, 8, 9, 17, 18, 20, 
27,28,32,33,36,38 
[Mtw’n] p.n. “Ardawan” : 41 
[ ’ IthstI] p.n. “Ardaxslr” : 25, 34, 38, 40, 44, 51 
[’lthstl’n] ptn. “son of Ardaxslr” : 13, 15,43,48,51 
[Msn] “cubit” : 20 
[’Ihyst] pl.n. “Arhest” : 51 
[’Im’yl] p.n. “ArmayTl” : 28 
[’Iwnd’sp] p.n. “Arwand-asp” : 57 
[’Ic’sp] p.n. “Arzasp” : 9 
[’spwrc] p.n. “Aspwarz” : 35 
[AYT 1 ] vb. “is” : 33 
[’ski] pl.n. “Askar” : 55 
[’sk’n] p.n. “Arsac” : 49; askanan pi. 17, 23 
[’pyl’n'] adj. “destroyed” : 38 
[’htl’n] n. “constellations” : 24 
[’byd’tk’l] n. “memoir, testement” : 1 
[MN] prep, “from, than, by” : 4, 14, 21, 28, 30, 

53, 59 



azerlg [hcdylk'] prep, “under” : 24 

az-i dahag [’c-y dh’k] p.n. “Azi Dahag” : 6, 18, 28, 30, 49 

abadlh [’p’tyh] n. “feud” : 50 

adurbadagan [’twrp’tk’n] p.n. “Adurbadagan” : 56, 58 

adwenan [’dwyn’n] ptn. “son of Adwen” : 50 

ahagan [’hg’n] p.n. “Ahagan” : 28 

alag [STLA] n. “Side, boundary” : 1 8 

amoy [’mwy] pl.n. “Amol” : 59 

amtus [’mtws] p.n. “Amtus” : 32 

an [ZK] dem. pron. “that” : 4, 6, 15, 18, 30, 35, 36, 59 

anoh [TME] adv. “there” : 3, 9, 18, 35, 38, 53 

asur [’swl] pl.n. “Assyria”: 51 

asyan [’syd’n] n. “abode, nest” : 6: asyanag : 6 

ataxs [’ths] n. “fire”: 3,4,9,38 

awesan [OLEs’n] vb. “they, those” : 28 

awist [HTYMWN-t] vb. “sealed” : 60 

awurd YHYTYWN-t] vb. “brought” : 4, 50 
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B 

baydad [bqd’d] pl.n. “Baydad” : 60 

bahrag [b’hlg] n. “portion” : 24 

barozan [blwc’n] p.n. “Barozan” : 29 

bast [ASLWN-t] vb. “bound, tied” : 24 

bast [bst] pl.n. “Bust” : 36 

bastur [bstwl] p.n. “Bastur” : 14 

basn [bsn] n. “heathen temple” : 7 

baxl [bhl] pl.n. “Balx” : 8 

baxt-husraw [bht-hwslwb'] p.n. “Baxt Husraw” : 50 

babel [b’byl] pl.n. “Babylon;” n. “Babel” : 24 

balay [b’l’d] n. “high” : 20 

barmg [b’myk 1 ] adj. “brilliant” : 8 

be [BRA] particle with verbs. : 2, 9, 24, 25, 35, 

38, 50, 51 

bor-gil [bwlgyl] p.n. “Bor-gil” : 5 1 

brad-res [bl’dlys] p.n. “Brad-res” : 57 

bradar zad [bl’tl z’t] n. “nephew” : 32 

bun [bwn] n. “foundation” : 2 

bunag [bwnk 1 ] n. “abode” : 36 

bud [YHWWN-t, bwt] vb. “was” : 6, 14, 18, 30, 36, 

47,49, 53,59 

C 

ce [ME] interrog. pron. “which, because, for, since” : 9 

cihr-azadan [cyhl’c’d’n] p.n. “Cihr Azad” : 45 
ciyon [cygwn] conj. “since, as, like, when” : 47 

ciyon-san [cygwn-s’n] conj. with vb. “whom they” : 60 
col [cwl] p.n. “Col” : 9, 18 

D 

dabr [dpi] adj. “rough” : 26 

dahestan [dhst’n] pl.n. “Dahestan” : 17 
dar [BBA] n. “gate, door” : 20 

dastgird [dstkrt] n. “estate” : 20 
dast [dst] n. “plain” : 50 

dad [YHBWN-t] vb. “gave” : 50 

dadar [d’t’l] n. ag. “Creator” : 0 
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darab-gird 


[d’l’bgylt'] pl.n. “Darabgird” : 42 


daray 


[d’I’y] p.n. “Daray” : 42 


darayan 


[d’l’y’n] ptn. “sonofDara” : 42 


darisn 


[YHSNNsn] vb.n. “connection, preservation” : 50 


dibmh 


[dpyryh] n. with den “religious script” : 4 


den 


[dyn] n. “religion” : 4, 36 


dewan 


[SDYA’n] n. pi. “demons” : 7 


do-sar 


[dwsl] p.n. “Do-sar” : 52 


drahnay 


[dlhn’d] n. “length” : 20 


drod 


[SRM] n. “prosperity, peace” : 60 


drubustih 


[dlwpwstyh] n. “fortification” : 57 


dumbawand [dmb’wnd] pl.n. “Damawand” : 29 


dus-xwadayTh [dwshw’t(y)ylf) n. “evil reign, evil rule” : 49 


duxt 


[dwht] n . “daughter” : 47 


dwared 


[dwb’lyt] vb. “rushed, creeped” : 9 


dwazdah 


[dw’cdh] num. “twelve” : 24 

E 

[’yny’] conj. “or, otherwise” : 28 


enya 


ed 


[HNA] dem.pron. “this” : 6 


ek 


[’ywk] num. “one” : 6, 7 


en 


[ZNE] dem.pron. “this” : 1, 9, 30 


eran-asan-kard-kawad [’yl’n’s’nkltkw’t] pi n. “Eran-asan-kard- 

Kawad” : 54 


eran-gusasp 


[’yl’ngwssp] p.n. “Eran-Gusasp” : 56 


eran-kard-sabuhr [’yl’nklts’bwhl] pl.n. “Eran-kard-Sabuhr” : 48 


eran-sahr 


[’yl’nstl'] pl.n. “Eran-sahr” : 1, 9, 49, 50 


ested 


[YKOYMWN-t] aux. vb. “stand, to be” : 1, 28, 30 
32,33,34 



F 



fllpus 


[flypws] ptn. “son of Philip” : 53 


fragand 


[plknd] vb. “laid, founded” : 2, 4 


framan 


[pim’n] n. “order, command” : 4, 21, 28 


framud 


[plmwt] vb. “ordered, commanded” : 15, 20 


frasang 


[plsng] n. “farsang” : 20 


frazaft 


[plc’pt 1 ] vb. “finished, completed” 60 


frazamenTd 


[plc’mynyd] vb. “ended” : 2, 38, 40 


frazdan 


[plcd’n] pl.n. “Frazdan” : 36 
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frail [pl’li] pl.n. “Frali” : 37 

frasiyak [pl’sy’k, pl’sy’b] p.n. “FrasTyak” : 7, 38, 58 

fredon [plytwn’] p.n. “Fredon” 6, 50 

frested [SDRWN-yf] vb. “sent” : 9 

frTga [plyg’] pl.n. “Africa” : 33 



gazlrag [gcylg] pl.n. “JazTra” : 32 

ganj [gnc] n. “treasury” : 4 

ganzag [gncg] pl.n. “Ganzag” : 58 

gay [g’d] pl.n. “Gay” : 53 

gab [g’s] n. “place” : 15, 33, 35, 36 

gewagan [gywg’n] ptn. “son of Gew” : 21,22 

gizistag [gcstk] adj. “accursed” : 5, 7, 12, 38, 53 

godarzan [gwdlc’n] ptn. “son of Godarz” : 35 

goliram [gwlilm] p.n. “Gohram” : 9 

gokan [gwk’n'] n. “detail” : 1 

gor [gwl] n. “Onger, the epithet of Wahram V” : 27, 47 

gor-ardaxslr-xwarrah [gwI’lthstIGDE] pl.n. “Gor-ardaxsTr- 

xwarrah” : 44 

gulaxsan [gwlhs’n] ptn. “son of Gulaxs” : 57 
gurnard [gwm’lt] vb. “appointed, entrusted” : 25, 51 
gumext [gwmylit] vb. “mixed” : 38 
gurgan [gwlg’n] pl.n. “Gurgan” : 1 7 
gyan [HYA] n. “soul” : 57 

H 

haft [hpt] num. “seven” : 6, 24 

liagar [hgl] pl.n. “Hagar” : 52 

hamadan [hmd’n] pl.n. “Hamadan” : 26 

ham-gyag [hmgyw’g] n. “same place” : 1 5 

liar [KRA] adj. “every, each” : 7, 9 

hare [lily] pl.n. “Herat” : 12 

liastom [hstwm] num. “eighth” : 24 

liend [HWE-nd] aux. vb. “to be, are” : 29 

liert [hy It] pl.n. “HTra” : 25 

hromaylg [hlwm’dyg] adj. “Roman” : 12 

hu-boy-husraw [hwbwdhwslwb’] pl.n. “Hu-boy-Husraw” : 19 

humay [liwm’d] p.n. “Humay” : 45 
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husraw [hwslwb 1 ] p.n. “Husraw” : 19 

husraw T mOst-abad [hwslwb Y mwst’b’t] pl.n. “Husraw T 

Must-Abad” : 19 

husraw-sad-husraw [hwslwbs’dhwslwb 1 ] pl.n. “Husraw-sad 

Husraw” : 19 

I 

7 [Y] rel. pron., connective particle, passim 

J 

[ytk’] n. “omen” : 0 

[yhwt’n] p.n. “Jews” : 53; jahOdagan “Jews, 
Jewess” : 10, 47 
[ym] p.n. “Jam” : 24 
[y’twkyh] n. “sorcery” : 24, 57 
[ywdt 1 ] n. “different, separate” : 1 

K 

ka [AMT] conj. “when” : 35, 36 

kadam [kt’m] conj. “which” : 1 

kand [HPLWN-t] vb. “engraved” : 4 

karb [kip] p.n. “Karb” : 57 

kard [OBYDWN-t] vb. “built” : passim 

kardan [OBYDWN-tn', krtn'] vb. “to do, to make” : 1 5, 20 

karkoy [klkwy] p.n. “Karkoy” : 38 

karzam [Idem] p.n. “Karzam” : 14 

kawad [kw’t 1 ] p.n. “Kawad” : 39, 54 

kawadan [kw’t’n] ptn. “son of Kawad” : 2, 19 

kaydiusraw [kdhwslwb'] p.n. “Kay Husraw” : 3, 6, 38 

kay-kawad [kdkw’f] p.n. “Kay Kawad” : 57 

kay-lohrasp [kdlhl’sp] p.n. “Kay Lohrasp” : 16 

kabul [k’pwl] pl.n. “Kabul” : 34 

kayen [k’yyn] pi n. “Kayen” : 16 

kaus [k’hws] p.n. “KaOs” : 2, 6 

kausan [k’ws’n] ptn. “son of Kaus” : 2 

kerman [klm’n] pl.n. “Kerman” : 39 

kerman-sah [klm’ns’h] ptn. “King of Kerman” : 39 

ke [MNW] rel. pron. “who, which” : 9, 20, ke-s 15, 



jadag 

jahudan 

jam 

jaduglh 

jud 
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kesar 

kof 

kofyar 

kosk 

kufah 

kust 

kO 

kumis 



Lohrasp 



mad 

madlnag 

mad 

makkah 

manucihr 

man 

marinzan 

marw 

marw-rod 

marzban 

masrug 

mah 

man is 

manisn 

marlg 

mi hr 

mihr-zad 

musragan 

muse I 



nahr-tlrag 

nar 

narseh 

naslbln 



ke-san 26, 27, 28, 30. 

[kysl] n. “Caesar” : 32, 33 

[kwp] n. “mountain” : 28, 30 

[kwpy’l] p.n. “mountaineer” : 29; kofyaran pi. : 28 

[kwsk 1 ] n. “palace” : 20 

[kwph] pi .n . “Kufah” : 33 

[kwst] n. “direction, district, side” : 2, 21 , 27, 34, 58 
[AYK] conj. “that, than, where, since” : 1, 6, 9 
[kwmys] pl.n. “Kumis” : 18 

L 

[Ihl’sp] p.n. “Lohrasp” : 6, see also Kay Lohrasp 

M 

[mf] vb. “came” : 14,57 
[mtyng] pl.n. “Medina” : 33 
[AM] n. “mother” : 47, mad-Tz 
[mkkh] pl.n. “Mecca” : 33 
[mnwcyhl] p.n. “Manucihr” : 6, 38 
[L] pers.pron. 1 sg. “I, me, mine” : 9 
[mlnc’n] p.n. “Marinzan” : 29 
[mlw] pl.n. “Marw”: 12 
[mlwlwf] pl.n. “Marw-rod” : 1 1 
[mlcp’n] n. “margrave” : 25, 5 1 
[mslwk'] p.n. “Masrugh” : 50 
[m’h] n. “month” : 27 
[m’nys] n. “abode” : 18 
[m’nysn] n. “dwelling” : 53 
[m’lyk'] n. “sign” : 24 
[mtr'1 p.n. “Mi hr” : 24 
[mtrc’d] p.n. “Mihrzad” : 25 
[mwslk’n] p.n. “Musragan” : 29 
[mwsyl] pl.n. “Mosul” : 3 1 

N 

[nhltylk'] pl.n. “Nahr-TTrag” : 49 
[ZKL] n. “male, manly” : 35 
[nlsyh] p.n. “Narseh” : 10, 17, 23 
[nsybyn] pl.n. “Nisbis” : 22 
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naxust [nhwst 1 ] n. “first” : 38 

nawazag [nw’zk 1 ] pl.n. “Nawazag” : 8 

nam [SM] n. “name” : 0, 19, 48, 49 

nek [nywk] adj. “good” : 0 

nemroz [nymlwc] pl.n. “South” : 34 

nerog [nylwk] n. “power” : 0 

new-sabuhr [nyws’bwhl] pl.n. “Newsabuhr” : 15 

new-sabuhran [nywu’bwhl’n] ptn. “son of Brave Sabuhr” : 46 

nezag [nyck'j n. “lance” : 9 

nibist [YKTYBWN-stn'] vb. “written” : 1, 4 

nigered [nkylyf] vb. “look, observe” : 9 

nihad [HNHTWN-f] vb. “placed” : 4, 19, 48 

nihawand [nyh’wnd] pl.n. “Nihawand” : 27 

nimud [nmwf] vb. “showed” : 24 

nisast [YTYBWN-sf] vb. “set” : 3, 9, 36, 38 

nisemag [nsdymk] n. “seat, abode” : 7 

nld [YDBLWN-f] vb. “led, placed” : 53 

nodaran [nwdl’n] ptn. “son of Nodar” : 14 

O 

ohrmazd [’whrmzd] p.n. “Ohrmazd” : 0, 46 
ohrmazd-ardaxslr [’whrmzdalth tl] pl.n. “Hormizd- 

ArdaxsTr” : 46 

6 [OL] prep, “to, at” : passim 

orhay [Mh’y] pi n. “Edessa” : 23 

osag [’sk'] p.n. “Osag” : 52 

ozad [YKTLWN-f] vb. “killed” : 15, 35, 50 

P 

Pad [PWN] prep, “to, at, on, in by, through” : passim 

padis [pts] postp. “to him, her, it, them” ; 7 

padisxwargar[pt(y)shw’lgl] pl.n. “Padisxwargar” : 28, 38 

pahlezag [phlyck 1 ] p.n. “Pahlezag” : 15 

panj [pnc] num. “five” : 19 

panj-burg [pncbwlg] pl.n. “five towers” : 1 8 

parisp-e [plyspy] n. “a wall” : 20 

pas [AHL] adv. “then, after” : 4, 5, 7, 14, 38 

paygam [pgf m] n. “message” : 9 

paywand [ptwnd] n. “offspring” : 50 
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pabagan [p’pk’n] ptn. “son of Pabag” : 38, 40, 44 
panagTh [p’n’kyh] n. “protection” : 57 
parsigan [p’lsyg’n] p.n. “Persians” : 18 
parslgan-sah [p’lsyg’ns’h] ptn. “King of Persians” : 41 
peroz [pylwc] p.n. “Peroz” : 31 
perozan [pylwc ’n] ptn. “son of Peroz” : 39, 54 
perozlh [pylwcyh] n. “victory” : 60 
pid [AB'] n. “father” : 16 

pTlabad [pyl’p’f] pl.n. “PTlabad” : 48 
pdsang [pwsng] pl.n. “Posang” : 13 
puhl-e [pwhly] n. “a bridge” : 13 
purr-marg [pwlmlk 1 ] adj. “full of death” : 59 
pus [BRE] n. “son” : 8 

R 

raham [Ih’m] p.n. “Raham” : 35 
raxwat [lhwf] pl.n. “Raxvat” : 35 
ram-ohrmazd[rm’whrmzd] pl.n. “Ram-Hormizd” : 46 
ramisn [l’ysn] n. “peace” : 60 
ray . [I’d] postp. “on account of, for” : 50, 57 

res-galudag [lsglwtk] p.n. “Res Galut” : 47 
rodstahm [Iwtsthm] p.n. “Rustam” : 37 
roz [YWM] n. “day” : 1 

S 

Samarkand [smlknd] pl.n. “Samakand” : 2 
sar-xwaday [slhwt’y] n. “overlord” : 1 
sal [SNT] n. “year” : 14 

simran [sinl’n] pl.n. “Himyar” : 50 
simran-sah [sml’ns’h] n. “King of Himyars” 50 
sinjebTk [snjybyk] p.n. “SinjebTk” : 9 
siyawaxs [syy’whs] p.n. “Siyawaxs” : 2 
siyawaxsan [syy’whs’n] ptn. “son of Siyawaxs” : 3, 38 
sTstan-sah [syst’ns’h] n. “king of Slstan” : 37 
sogd [swkd] pl.n. “Sogdiana” : 6 

sobaran [swb’I’n] p.n. “Sobaran” : 29 
soxt [swht 1 ] vb. “burnt” : 5 

spandarmad [spndlmf] p.n. “Spandarmad” : 38 
spandyad [spnty’t 1 ] p.n. “Spandyad” : 8 
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spandyadan [spnty’t’n] ptn. “son of Spandyad” : 34, 51 
spahbed [sp’hpt] n. “general, commander” : 14, 56; 
spahbedTh : 14 

spitaman [spyt’m’n] p.n. “Spitaman” : 59 
staxr [sthl] pl.n. “Staxr” : 41 

sto [stwb 1 ] vb. “harassed, distressed, defeated” : 35 

S . 

sabestan [spst’n'] n. “harem” : 1 8, 49 
sahrestan [strst’n] n. “city, capital city” : passim 
sahrestanTha [strst’nyh’] n. “cities, capital cities” : 1 
sahryarlh [str'yd’lyh] n. “dominion” : 28, 30 
sabuhr [s’pwhl] p.n. “Sabuhr” : 13, 25, 43, 48, 51 
sabuhran [s’pwhl’n] ptn. “son of Sabuhr” : 1 8, 26, 3 1 , 47, 53 
sadTh [s’tyh] adj. “happiness” : 60 

sad-farrox-husraw [s’tplhwhwslb 1 ] pl.n. “Sad-farrox- 

Husraw” : 1 9 

sah [MLKA, s’h] n. “king” : 20, 33, 47; salian pi. : 33 

sam [s’m] pl.n. “Syria” : 33 

slslnduxt [sysyntwht'] p.n. “Slslnduxt” : 47, 53 

sOs [sws] pl.n. “Susa” : 47 

sustar [swstl] pl.n. “Sustar” : 47 

T 



taxtagTha 


[t’htkyh’] n. “tablets” : 4 


tazTg 


[t’cyk 1 ] p.n. “Arab” : 50; tazTgan pi. : 25, 51 


tazlg-sali 


[t’cyks’h] n. “King of the Arabs” : 50 


tazisn 


[t’csn] vbl.n. “invasion” : 18 


tisfon 


[tspwn] pl.n. “Ctesiphon” : 21 


tTr 


[tyl] p.n. “Mercury” : 24 


tuzab 


[twc’p] p.n. “Tuzab” : 9 


tOr 


[twl] p.n. “Tur, TOranian” : 7, 15, 35, 38, 57, 58 


tOs 


[tws] p.n. /pl.n. “Tus” : 14,21 


tOzag 


[twck 1 ] pl.n. “Tuz” : 45 




U 


L1- 


[AP] conj. “and” always follwed by the suffixed 
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personal pron. u-s : 3, 6, 9, 15, 20, 24, 35, 38, 48, 
50, 51, 53 

ud [W] conj. “and” : passim 

uzdestzar [’wcdysc’l] n. “idol temple” : 7 

W 



Wahram [w’hl’m] p.n. “Wahram” : 3, 9, 1 1 , 27, 47, 55 
wahramawand [w’hl’m’wnt] pl.n. “Wahramawand” : 27 
wan [wn] p.n. / pl.n. “Wan” : 57 

wandoy-sabuhr [wndwyspwhl] pl.n. “Wandoy-Sabuhr” : 48 
war [wl] n. “wall, fortress, enclosure”: 25, 27, 52 

warazag [wl’cg] ptn. “son of Waraz” : 2 1, 22 
warzawand [wlc’wnd] adj. “miraculous” : 3, 9, 38 
waspOhr [w’spwhl] p.n. “Wispuhr” : 29 
waspuhragan[w’spwhlk’n'] “blood princes” : 36 
wazisn [wcsn] vbl.n. “movement” : 9 
web [SPYL] adj. “good” : 0 

weh-ardaxslr[wh’ldhstl] pl.n. “Weh-ArdaxsTr” : 40, 52 
weh-sabuhr [whs’pwhl] pl.n. “Weh-Sabuhr” : 43 
weroy-pahr [wylwyphl] pl.n. “Gruznian Guard” : 18 
windad [HSKHWN-t'] vb. “acquired, obtained” : 28, 30 
wisemagan [wsymg’n] p.n. “Wisemagan” : 29 
wisp-sad-husraw [wsps’thwslb'] pl.n. “Wisp -sad -Husraw” : 19 
wistasp [wst’sp] p.n. “Wistasp” : 16, 36; wistasp-sah 
“king Wistasp” 4,6, 36 

wistaspan [wst’sp’n] ptn. “son of Wistasp” : 8 
wuzurg [wcwlg] adj. “great” : 9, 13 

X 



xagan 

xiyonan-sah 

xwaday 

xwadaylh 

xwahisn 

xwand 

xwarasan 

xwarwaran 

xwarazm 

xwes 



[h’k’n] p.n. “Xagan” : 9, 35 

[hywn’ns’h] p.n. “king of Haydns” : 9 

[hwt’y] n. “lord”: 40; xwadayan pi. : 6 

[hwt’yyh] vbl.n. “reign” : 18, 24, 53 

[BOYHWN-sn] vbl.n. “request” : 53, xwast 38 

[KLYTWN-f] vb. “call” : 27, 60, xwanend 17, 26 

[hwl’s’n'] n.”East” : 2 

[hwlwl’n] n. “West”: 21 

[hw’lcm] pl.n. “Xwarazm” : 10 

[NPSE] adj. “own” : 9, 50, 57, xweslh : 50 
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Y 



yabbu 


[ybbw] p.n. “Yabbu” with xagan : 9, 35 


yam 


[yam] p.n. “Jam” : 6 


yaman 


[ymn] pi.n. “Yemen” : 33 


yastan 


[YDBHWN-tn 1 ] vb. “worshipped” : 36 


yazdgird 


[ycdklt] p.n. “Yazdgird” : 18, 26, 47, 53 


yazdgird an 


[ycdklt’n] ptn. “son of Yazdgird”: 1 1, 27, 55 

7 


zad 


la 

[MHYTWN-t] vb. “struck” : 9 


zamlg 


[zmyk 1 ] n. “earth” : 1, 32, 33, 38, 50 


zan 


[NYSE] n. “wife” : 47, 53 


zanTh 


[NYSEyh] n. “wife”: 38,57 


zandlg 


[zndyk] n. “hertic” : 59 


zarang 


[zlnk] pl.n. “Zarang” : 38 


zardust 


[zltwst] p.n. “Zoroaster” : 4, 59 


zarer 


[zlyl] p.n. “Zarer” : 14 


zareran 


[zlyl’n] ptn. “son of Zarer” : 36 


zarren 


[ZHBAyn'] adj. “golden” :4 


zad 


[YLYDWN-t] vb. “born” : 32 


zawalestan 


[z’wlst’n] pl.n. “Zabul” : 37 


zendan 


[zynd’n 1 ] n. “prison” : 49 
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